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by Max F.. Baer 


MOBILIZATION SPURS OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS 


BLS surveys changing picture: Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
now working on second edition of Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
Revised handbook, which will take into account changed outlook in 
occupations as result of Korean war, will probably be off press 
sometime next February. Outlook in certain important occupations 
appears to BLS like this. 

Health occupations: There were shortages of qualified per- 
sonnel in this broad field even before shooting started in Korea. 
Mobilization has stepped up demand for such personnel. Greatest 
need is for physicians, dentists, and nurses. Demand for special- 
ists in other health fields, such as veterinary, physical thera- 
pist, X-ray technician, and medical laboratory technician, has 
also risen. It's likely that personnel needs in most health 
services will continue to grow during next year as size of armed 
forces increases. There's also long-run prospect of expansion in 
these occupations on account of trend toward more health services 
for general population. 

Teaching: Historically teaching profession has suffered 
during periods of competition for workers. Situation is likely to 
become much worse than it was during World War II because of de- 
mand for growing number of teachers to take care of war babies now 
entering school. What's more, we haven't as yet made up for low 
enrollment in teacher training schools during World War II and 
early post-war years. Draining off of teachers or potential 
teachers has probably begun but is a real problem for future. 
Situation will be most serious in elementary schools. At high 
school level over-supply of teachers developed in most subjects 
during past year or two. But this is likely to shrink very fast. 

Engineering and chemistry: Since beginning of mobilization 
in late June there has been great increase in hiring in scientific 
and technical professions, especially in engineering, chemistry, 
and other specialties directly involved in defense production. 
Demand for personnel in these professions will rise still further 
in near future as tempo of mobilization is stepped up. Increase 
in hiring is worsening shortages of people with graduate training 
which existed even before Korean war. It's also reducing job 
competition among less highly trained men. Recent statements by 
engineering profession on coming shortages in that field might 














turn out to be somewhat exaggerated, since many trained engineers 
who have turned to other fields during last couple of years may be 
lured back into profession. 

Electronic technicians: Impact of mobilization has been 
particularly sharp on demand for electronic technicians. Great 
need for such technicians in defense work is coming at time when 
rapidly growing television industry also wants more and more 
skilled men. But not all persons with some knowledge of elec-— 
tronics will be able to find jobs in this field. To make grade 
as top-notch electronic technician, individual must have aptitude 
for this work including enough brain to master theoretical 
electronics. 

Ship radio operators: Early this year there was long list 
of radio operators waiting for assignments to ships because so 
many ships had been put in moth balls since end of war and men 
couldn't find other jobs that were suitable. In May and June 
prospects were improving but there were still many men waiting for 
jobs. But immediately after U. S. troops landed in Korea waiting 
lists were wiped out and unions found themselves looking for 
operators. Some men who were waiting for jobs on ships found work 
in related electronics fields. 

Skilled metal working occupations: There should be sub- 
stantial boost in demand for such workers. Skilled workers, such 
as tool and dye makers, machinists, and molders, will be in great 
demand in next couple of years. But new workers will generally 
find it tough to break into these occupations. Employers are 
being particularly cautious about taking on new apprentices. 
Training period generally lasts about four years and employers 
hesitate to bank on apprenticeship applicants vulnerable to draft. 
Employers are mainly interested in immediate production plans and 
many don't want to carry on training programs. Comparatively 
large program of apprenticeship training has been under way since 
World War II. Young man who is draft-proof may find this good 
time to get apprenticeship opening. There are still about 10,000 
apprentices entering program each month. Those who would like 
apprenticeships, but can't locate openings immediately, might take 
any kind of job they can get with companies with which apprentice-— 
ship is desired. Familiarity with work involved and with manage- 
ment is great help in getting apprenticeship opportunity. 

Clerical occupations: It will be comparatively easy to get 
such jobs in near future. Employers are again faced with problem 
of high turnover as relatively low-paid office workers move into 
better—paying production and government jobs. Next summer's crop 
of high school graduates will find opportunities much better than 
last group. 

Other fields: There will be particularly high rate of turn- 
over in jobs in which earnings are low in relation to defense 
jobs. Examples are waiters, hotel bellmen, and service station 
attendants. 




















UTILIZING 


INTERNSHIPS 


in Preparation of Counselors 





T INTERNSHIP Is an educational device of 
recent origin. It was invented some 75 
years ago by medical educators when it be- 
came clear that the professional college would 
completely replace the apprenticeship system 
as a means of training physicians. The first 
internship in medicine was established by the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1874, and as 
late as 1900 not more than half of the medical 
colleges in the United States required this 
form of supervised practice as a part of the 
student’s professional preparation. Actually 
the internship has becomie a universal require- 
ment in medical training during the past three 
decades. 

Educators who are attempting to apply the 
internship idea in the preparation of school 
counselors will feel very much at home while 
reading the literature available on the medi- 
cal internship. Physicians complain that 
it is difficult to keep the internship from be- 
coming simply a work experience. They 
describe the problem involved in providing 
the intern with a suitable variety of medical 
problems. They find that it is a real chore to 
get staff physicians to accept the responsi- 
bility for supervising interns. And they see 
in this method of inducting a student into the 
responsibilities of medical practice many 
educational possibilities not yet achieved. 

While problems faced by educators in 
establishing medical -and counseling intern- 
ships are somewhat alike, counseling intern- 
ships present many unique difficulties. For 
example, counselor trainers cannot as yet 


* This paper was presented at the Pacific Regional 
Conference on Counselor Training held at Phoenix, 
Arizona, May 8-11, 1950. The or we was spon- 
sored by the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service Division of Vocational Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency. 


solicit the support of a well-established and 
highly trained corps of professional workers 
to provide adequate supervision. They can- 
not assume that persons bearing the title of 
counselor in the schools will be able to pro- 
vide the trainee with supervised practice in 
the application of acceptable counseling 
techniques. Nor can they assume that 
counselors will be able to provide interns 
with the all-important experience of par- 
ticipating in a well-developed and adequately 
functioning guidance program. The fact is 
that counselor trainers are usually faced with 
the difficult problem of developing intern- 
ships, guidance programs, and counseling 
assignments concurrently. 

The present status of supervised practice in 
counselor training is revealed best by a recent 
study made by Corinne LaBarre for the 
American Counci] on Education. In 1948 
she reported that 92 of the 110 institutions of 
higher learning which provide training for 
educational personnel workers required some 
form of experience under supervision. The 
following list of reported internship assign- 
ments is enlightening: remedial reading 
clinic, 54; psychological clinic, 51; central 
testing bureau with professional staff, 50; 
freshman testing program with follow-up 
interviews, 47; freshman testing program 
without follow-up interviews, 32; remedial 
speech clinic, 41; general counseling service 
with full-time professional staff, 32; com- 
munity guidance services, 31; registration 
counseling, 28; faculty counseling program— 
students specially assigned, 27; general 
counseling service with professional staff and 
faculty counselors, 20. 

It is apparent from Miss LaBarre’s list that 
there is no agreement as to what constitutes a 
suitable internship in counseling. Assign- 
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ments range all the way from routine registra- 
tion advising to practice in psychotherapy. 
Even though most trained counselors are 
placed in counseling positions in the second- 
ary schools, the internship experiences 
available are primarily in college personnel 
agencies. Finally, little opportunity exists 
for supervised practice with students present- 
ing general adjustment problems. Most of 
the practice opportunities are in testing or in 
one of the remedial services. 

The University of Utah was included in 
Miss LaBarre's list of institutions requiring 
supervised practice of graduate students in 
training for educational personnel work. 
After struggling with this problem for some 
years a description of this school’s failures 
and successes may prove profitable to other 
counselor trainers. 

We began by assuming naively that our 
graduate students could be assigned to coun- 
sclors in the local Salt Lake City high schools 
and that they would receive there a profitable 
counseling experience. We soon discovered, 
however, that our trainees were being used to 
do all sorts of jobs. Their assignments were 
not only often unrelated to counseling, but in 
some instances they were being asked to per- 
form activitics incompatible with the coun- 
seling role. For example, they were being 
used to check attendance, issue work permits, 
patrol halls, and supervise lunch rooms. 
After one quarter of this kind of experience 
we withdrew our trainees and began the long 
and tedious process of working with the local 
school officers to assist them in reorganizing 
their counseling services. 

Our first step was to undertake a study of 
the role of the counselor in the Salt Lake 


' The University of Utah Research Committee made 
available a sum of $600 for this project. 


City junior and senior high schools Aftet 
four years of work a plan was approved 
unanimously by the principals, vice-prin- 
cipals, counselors, and deans of the Salt Lake 
City high schools, and we believe that in the 
fall of 1951 we will have three internships 
ready in the Salt Lake City schools where 
graduate students may be assigned 

In the meantime we were forced to turn to 
our own resources for supervised practice in 
counseling. Following the lead of other 
universities, we developed four internships in 
the University of Utah Guidance Center 
We were thoroughly aware of the fact that 
our trainees would be counseling other college 
students and adults, and that they would be 
deprived of the experience of working in an 
established secondary school guidance pro- 
gram. We took comfort in the fact that they 
would receive close and competent super- 
vision and that they would participate in the 
stimulating staff conferences provided by our 
staff members. 

We then developed a fifth internship in the 
University training school. The counseling 
experiences here were with elementary school 
children and their parents. Enlightening 
staff conferences and careful evaluation proce- 
dures have made this internship a valuable 
training experience for counselors preparing 
for positions at the elementary school level. 

Internships six and seven were developed 
for us by the Utah State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance Services and the Counselor Trainer. One 
intern practices in the counseling division of 
the Jordan High Schoo! and the other in the 
office of the school psychologist for Jordan 
School District. The latter intern spends 
most of his time testing and counseling ele- 
mentary school children. 

As a result of our experience during the 
past four years at the University of Utah, we 
have arrived at the following generalizations 
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about the internship as a device for training 
prospective school counselors: 


1. Counseling internships must be developed; 
and they must be developed for a specific training pur- 
pose. Counselor trainers cannot assume that 
when a trainee ‘‘works with"’ a person who has 
the title of ‘‘counselor’’ he will automatically 
receive a valuable educational experience. In- 
ternships must be set up to take full advantage 
of a particular situation and the unique quali- 
fications of a particular supervising counselor. 
For example, some internships provide excellent 
opportunities for general counseling experiences 
with adolescents or with elementary school 
children, while others provide experiences with 
persons presenting special problems, etc. 

2. Supervising counselors must be adequately 
trained and experienced, and they must be willing to 
accept the added responsibilities of teaching the in- 
tern. It is far better for a trainee to forego the 
internship experience than to serve under a 
poorly trained or disinterested counselor. 

3. Supervising counselors should be operating 
within a well-organized and effective guidance pro- 
gram. The experience of being part of an ade- 
quate program is just as important to the trainee 
as the experience of counseling under super- 
vision. 

4. Supervising counselors should permit their 
interns to carry real responsibility for their cases. 
The internship is not effective if the supervised 
practice is simply make believe. This means 
that supervising counselors must select training 
cases carefully, and that they must avoid the 
temptation of giving interns unsolvable cases, or 
cases that carry them beyond their depth. 

5. Supervising counselors should take the re- 
sponsibility for making the internship an educational 
rather than just a work experience. They should sce 
to it that trainees participate in staff mectings, 
case conferences, and regularly scheduled inter- 
views in which the trainee’s progress is evalu- 
ated. It is also important that interns have an 
opportunity to mect and discuss their counseling 
experiences with each other. 

Great care should be exercised in using record- 
ing devices to evaluate student counseling 
These instruments are invaluable when they are 
used with understanding, but they can also be 
devastating to a trainee. The insecure student 
may find it impossible to face recordings of his 
own interviews. 

6. The intern should be assigned to bis intern- 
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ship on the basis of his particular needs and the unique 
training opportunities provided by a particular intern 

ship situation. Students planning to do general 
counseling in a high school, for example, should 
ordinarily be assigned to an internship in a secon 

dary school. 

7. The intern should be thoroughly familiar with 
counseling and testing techniques before he is assigned 
to bis internship. The practice of requiring an 
internship experience in testing as a prerequisite 
to the counseling internship seems to have merit. 

8. The intern should serve in the same intern- 
ship experience long enough to become competent in at 
least that situation. One term in testing and one 
term in general counseling seems to be an absolute 
minimum. 

9. Counselor trainees should intern first in a 
general counseling situation. Internships in the 
various remedial services should be considered 
specialties and should probably require the gen- 
eral counseling internship as a prerequisite. 

10. Counseling and testing techniques should be 
used to select students for counselor training. The 
number of students selected should not exceed the 
number of internships available. Experience as 
a counselee should also be a part of the counselor 
training program. 

11. The immediate responsibility for supervising 
the intern should rest with the supervising counselor. 
The responsibility for selecting supervising coun- 
selors and for organizing and administering the 
counselor training program should rest with the 
staff of the training institution. The state super- 
visor of guidance services should serve as a con- 
sultant. 

12. Local school administrators and counselors 
should participate in the development of adequate in- 
ternship situations. They should assist in setting 
standards and they should participate freely in 
discussions about the counselor training pro 
gram. An advisory board may be organized to 
assist counselor training institutions. 


In spite of the difficulties involved in de- 
veloping suitable internships in counseling, 
we are convinced at the University of Utah 
that some form of supervised practice is the 
counselor trainer's most important educa- 
tional technique. Given adequate super- 
vision and carefully selected counseling cases 
we believe that the internship provides the 
student in training with the best possible 
situation for professional growth. 











TESTING 


and Using Test Results in Counseling 


by DONALD E. SUPER 


BCAUSE OF Wortp War II and the atomic 

bomb much has been said about the rela- 
tive advantages of saturation bombing and of 
precision bombing, about the blorting out of 
whole areas, including both military and 
non-military objectives, as contrasted with 
the picking out of specific military targets by 
very accurate and limited bombing methods 
The arguments pro and con have involved 
such considerations as the nature of the 
equipment used, and the effectiveness and 
ethics of the two methods. 

A somewhat similar issue has been under 
discussion among users of tests in vocational 
guidance during these same years: the issue 
has been the relative merits of what might be 
called saturation testing and precision test- 
ing.' A description of these two methods of 
testing will help to clarify the point. 

In saturation testing the counselor decides, 
after preliminary contact with the student, 
that data concerning abilities and interests 
need to be gathered as a basis for counseling, 
and so proceeds to administer a battery of 
tests selected to cover everything that is 
likely to be important and come up for con- 


1 The writer is indebted to Leo Goldman, student in a 
course on the practice of counseling at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for suggesting these graphic terms 
when he was groping for them in a case conference. 
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sideration in counseling—everything, that is, 
for which standard tests are available. The 
battery of tests taps general intelligence, 
spatial visualization, perceptual speed, me- 
chanical comprehension, interest in a variety 
of types of activities, and perhaps various per- 
sonality traits. After the testing has been 
completed, the typical procedure is to score 
the tests, plot a profile of the results, present 
this profile to the student, and then discuss 
their significance. The assumption is that 
most abilities and interests are of some 
importance, and that the best way to take 
them into account is to test them all at once 
and transmit this information to the student. 
This procedure is therefore analogous to 
saturation bombing. 

Some writers have pointed out, however, 
that guidance is most effective if the counselor 
begins his work with the student by estab- 
lishing a counseling relationship. The as- 
sumption is that since the student wants help 
in working out a problem, the most effective 
procedure is to start working with him. Ac- 
cording to this argument, to size up the prob- 
lem and proceed to administer a battery of 
tests is the same as telling the student that 
the counselor will get the necessary facts and 
lay them before him so that a decision can be 
made: the counselor works on the student; 
treating him impersonally as a case. It is 
difficult to make probing for facts as in ad- 
ministering a battery of tests, a truly coopera- 
tive process. If the counselor is to establish a 
relationship with the student, helping him to 
think through his problem and find answers 
which are meaningful and acceptable, he 
must work with him, notomhim. This means 
that there must be continuous and progres- 
sive interaction between counselor and stud- 
ent. And this makes interviewing the prio- 
cipal method of counseling. 
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It might be asked, at this point, how one 
can give tests, or get facts by any method 
other than interviewing, if continuous and 
progressive interaction between counselor 
and client must not be interrupted. The 
answer is that testing and other fact-finding 
techniques can be woven into the interview- 
ing process, and that continuous and progrtes- 
sive interaction between counselor and stu- 
dent can be maintained during testing if appro- 
priate methods are used. It is in an attempt to 
implement this idea that precision testing has 
been developed, in a fusion of directive and 
non-directive counseling techniques. 


In precision testing it is not assumed that it 
is best to cover the whole ground at once, 
collecting all needed diagnostic data before 
proceeding with the next step, counseling. 
Instead, the counselor has structured his rela- 
tionship with the client as one in which they 
work together in analyzing the student's 
problems, surveying facts which need to be 
considered, and considering possible solutions. 
As discussion of the student's situation and 
possible plans make it clear that certain spe- 
cific data should be considered, counselor and 
client together get and evaluate the needed 
data. Thus a test may be given, scored, 
interpreted, and discussed during the course 
of one interview, because it has been judged 
likely to provide some facts which counselor 
and client have decided should be taken into 
account. This particular interview and test 
session, however, may have been preceded by 
contacts in which no testing is done. Pre- 
cision testing, as the term is used here, is 
therefore testing which is done as a part of 
the counseling process, to get needed facts as 
these facts are needed and as the individual is 
ready to use them. It is sesting-in-counseling. 

This is the strongest argument in favor of 
precision rather than saturation testing: it 
greatly increases the likelihood that the test 
results will be accepted and used intelligently 
by the client. When a test is chosen and 
administered because student and counselor 
have agreed, in advance of knowing the re- 
sults, that certain facts are needed; and when 
they have discussed ways of getting the 
needed facts and agreed that certain facts are 
needed; and when they have discussed ways 
of getting the needed facts and agreed that a 


certain kind of test is the best way of getting 
them, then the client is not likely to expect 
the test to perform miracles of vocational pre- 
diction nor to reject the test results as irrele- 
vant or meaningless. 

Discussion of a typical case in which both 
saturation and precision testing might be 
done should clarify the differences between 
these two methods of using tests. An eighth 
grader, Jack Smith, is facing a choice of high 
school curricula: should he take the auto 
mechanics or the printing course? He comes 
to the counselor with this problem. 

The counselor may talk with Jack long 
enough to get his statement of the problem 
and his reactions to it, then make an appoint- 
ment for testing. In the test session he gives 
him a battery of tests, including the O'Rourke 
Mechanical Aptitude, Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension, Minnesota Spatial Relations, 
Purdue Pegboard, Kuder Preference Inven- 
tory tests. After the student has gone he 
scores these tests, records them on the cumu- 
lative record, and studies the assembled ma- 
terial on abilities, interests, courses, grades, 
extracurricular activities, parental occupa- 
tion, aspirations, etc. Then he has another 
interview with Jack, in which they go over 
the same material. Jack can’t see why he is 
low on one mechanical aptitude test (the 
Bennett) when he is high on another (the 
O'Rourke), and wonders if the counselor has 
some ulterior motive in telling him that this 
is an indication that printing might be a 
better field for him than auto mechanics: 
being a little more favorable to the latter, he 
cannot accept the explanation that the 
O'Rourke is more affected by his shop experi- 
ence than the Bennett, which shows that he 
has less flair for mechanical work than he has 
factual knowledge concerning tools and ma- 
terials. 

Let us suppose that instead of working as 
he did, the counselor had spent more time 
talking with Jack, getting Jack to tell him 
in more detail why he was considering these 
alternatives, what cach of them meant to 
him, etc. Suppose that next he and Jack had 
discussed some of the things that might be 
especially important in one field and less so in 
the other. And finally, suppose that they 
had then considered ways of evaluating Jack 
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in these differentiating areas. At this point 
experience in shop courses and other cumula- 
tive record data might be considered, and 
some of the same tests might be given and 
scored cooperatively by Jack and the coun- 
selor. But in this way Jack knows in ad- 
vance what facts he needs to consider, he 
knows what their implications may be, and 
he has a feeling that he is getting and using 
facts in making his own decisions rather than 
having the counselor tell him what he can or 
cannot succeed in doing. Thus, whereas 
testing-before-counseling collects all pos- 
sible useful facts, ahead of time, for subse- 
quent use, without much client participation, 
precision testing-in-counseling gets the right 
facts at the right time, in the right way— 
that is, with considerable client participation. 

Giving tests singly as a part of the inter- 
viewing process rather than in batteries is a 
more time-consuming and therefore a more 
expensive procedure. It is not a procedure 
which has seemed practicable in veterans’ 
counseling centers, in freshman testing pro- 
grams, or in school testing programs, in 
which the pattern of operations has made it 
easy of imperative to use test batteries on a 
saturation or screening basis, supplementing 
them in special cases with individual, pre- 
cision-type testing. Testing-in-counseling 
has developed in counseling centers and guid- 


ance bureaus in which the pattern of opera- 
tions has been one of working with indi- 
viduals who come to the center one at a time, 
at various times, and over a period of time 
and who either receive free service or can pay 
for service by the hour. Perhaps we must 
grant that precision testing or testing-in- 
counseling, may not be adaptable to the rou- 
tine testing of entering classes of students; 
in such operations saturation testing, or 
testing-before-counseling, is probably a neces- 
sity. But the superiority of testing as a part 
of the counseling process over testing prior 
to counseling has implications for the work of 
all counselors which can be summarized in 
two brief principles. 

In counseling an individual for whom test- 
ing is needed, one should not routinely ad- 
minister tests to him as to one student or 
client in a large group. Instead, let the test- 
ing develop from and be a part of the inter- 
viewing and counseling process. 

In testing a group of students or clients, as 
in the case of an entering class or an orienta- 
tion course, one should be sure that the stu- 
dents are properly introduced to the testing 
program. Each one should see it as part of a 
larger and more varied data-gathering pro- 
gtam, a source of information about himself 
which the student will from time to time 
want to tap in discussions with a counselor 


Control of College Counseling 


Many of the more personal problems of the college student never have been and 
probably never can be solved by ordinary class instruction, but their existence 
makes a strong appeal to the paternalistic and altruistic impulses of college staff 
members so that they readily volunteer to be counselors even without other quali- 
fications than eagerness to help others and complete confidence in the emotional, 
absolutistic method of giving advice which is still widely prevalent. In American 
colleges where scientifically hypothetical thinking controlled by democratic values 
is highly esteemed, such a situation is a constant threat to the future of student 
counseling. Since pre-service education of counselors is limited to relatively few 
persons, mostly prospective specialists, colleges urgently need to select fewer 
counselors and provide administrative control, time, and facilities for their in- 
service professional development.—STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES, a report 
prepared by a subcommittee of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education's Committee on Studies and Standards. The report is available from 
AACTE, Oneonta, New York, for $2.00. 








The guidance movement is 


Larger than you think... 


So= A NATIONAL Magazine has in 
recent months failed to include some 
article on an aspect of guidance work. Num- 
bers have regular departments on such things 
as occupational choice, personal problems, 
and further education. Nationally and inter- 
nationally, guidance work in various guises 
has “‘arrived.’’ Yet we, actively engaged in 
the business, might be accused by outsiders 
as short in vision and neglectful of opportuni- 
ties. We are looking at a number of very 
useful and attractive trees. What about the 
forest? 

This topic could be examined at length. 
Let us consider enough of it to suggest the 
problem and stimulate some discussion. 
Perhaps the present activity in counselor prep- 
aration offers a good starting point. 

The last year or two have seen great strides 
in the preparation of counselors. Three na- 
tional reports! have had a noticeable effect on 
the kind and direction of work being offered 
in graduate institutions all over the country. 
The inquiries of which these reports are a 
part are continuing. They should affect not 
only the content and method of preparing 
counselors, but also both recognize and in- 
fluence the coincidental trend of establishing 
qualifications and certification requirements 
for specialists paid out of public funds to work 
in this field. 

One noteworthy aspect of recommendations 
in these reports is the stress on organizing the 
work around competencies. This is whole- 

! Committee Reports on Counselor Preparation (Washington: 
Office of Education, Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service, 1949). A series of eight committee $ 
on counselor preparation presented at the Eighth National 
Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and 
Counselor Trainers. 

Counselor Preparation (New York: National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1949). Rp. 37. $.50. 

C. P. Froehlich, Chairman, “Report of the Counselor 
Training Committee,"’ Counseling News and Views, Division 
of Lore nang and Guidance, American Psychological 
Association, II, No. 1 (November, 1949), pp. 11-12. 
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some because it asks two sensible questions: 
“What does a counselor have to do?’ and 
“What skills and other attributes must he 
bring to his task in order to do it?’’ These 
questions in no way minimize the need of de- 
veloping new hypotheses and further research. 
They do impose upon those who purport to 
train counselors the pragmatic requirement 
that what they teach shall work when it is 
applied to the job. To match this trend is 
the emphasis on some form of practice under 
supervision as a culmination of attaining 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes. 

Another noticeable outcome is a greater 
sense of proportion in our concept of prepa- 
ration. All the reports referred to above 
deal with competencies in several rather sepa- 
rate categories. They stress, it is true, a com- 
bination of these areas into a unit of philoso- 
phy and practice. They do disparage the 
idea that a person with a high degree of skill 
and knowledge only in certain tools and tech- 
niques is prepared to be a counselor in the true 
sense of the word. There is a distinction 
which has always existed, but has not always 
been acknowledged, between the highly 
trained technologist in some area of guidance 
work and the professional practitioner who 
deals with the whole problem of the indi- 
vidual—who is the final objective of the guid- 
ance program. 

With all these developments there are still 
several questions which have not yet been 
raised or, if they have been raised, have not 
been answered in satisfactory terms. These 
questions are as simple as they are basic. 
For instance, to whom are the skills of the 
guidance program important? The answer is 
exactly the same as if it were asked of the 
field of medicine: to everybody. Or again, 
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where are these skills important? And the 
answer is equally unequivocal: everywhere. 
In other words, no person is too young or too 
old to need the services of a guidance program 
in one form or another. The country con- 
tains no hamlet so small that the principles of 
the guidance program are not essential to the 
growth and development of the people who 
live there. 


Individual Differences 


All this is the same as saying that the guid- 
ance movement is based on a fundamental 
truth, the importance of individual differ- 
ences, and this truth has a universal appli- 
cation which is not yet fully recognized by 
guidance workers. Just as the science of 
medicine applies to everybody and must be 
extended to any place where people live, so 
must those who are now considering how to 
prepare people to do guidance work recognize 
that everybody needs its ministrations regard- 
less of where he is found. 

In what respects are guidance workers in 
the educational field tending to overlook the 
principle that the services we sponsor are for 
everybody, wherever he is in the educational 
scheme? How does this idea affect plans for 
the professional preparation of counselors? 

One question concerns the level of the edu- 
cational process. As we prepare counselors, 
how are we helping the situation, let us say, 
in the elementary school? Do we ask what 
measures of counselor preparation will apply 
to the requirements of the child in the first 
six or eight grades? Are we assuming that a 
person trained in the competencies which 
have been identified, or in the administrative 
or organizational program suggested, will 
operate also for elementary-grade children, or 
that such persons never will be present in an 
elementary school? We appear to be faced 
with two choices: either to deny the con- 
tinuity and universality of the discipline we 
are dealing with, or to provide somewhere 
within our concept of training for making the 
resources of guidance work available to 
younger children. 

Into what might otherwise be a vacuum 
crowd many related forces—the mental hy- 
giene movement, the child guidance move- 
ment, the “education is guidance’ point of 


view, the “‘child-study’’ advocates. No in- 
ference should be drawn that this statement 
implies that any of these activities lack va- 
lidity or essentiality. What are their rela- 
tionships, however, to the current progress in 
the training of counselors, or their roles in the 
coordination of all the skills and knowledges 
involved at the elementary level? Moreover, 
what is the current trend in teacher prepa- 
ration for elementary schools, and how are 
these modern concepts related to evolving 
plans for the preparation of counselors? Do 
conditions call for specialists in elementary 
schools and, if so, what kind? Do they, on 
the other hand, imply some common meeting 
ground between plans for the training of coun- 
selors and the plans of those who prepare ele- 
mentary teachers and other staff according to 
the new standards? 

The elementary school has been used as an 
illustration, but other institutions which are 
organized around a stage in the physical and 
social development of the individual offer 
similar questions. The junior high school, 
the senior high school, the vocational school, 
the special technical school, the college, the 
university, and finally, the adult counseling 
center, all present special problems with rela- 
tion to guidance services because of the level 
at which the individual is found. The prob- 
lems involve a set of variables which cannot 
easily be compassed by too rigidly conceived 
course outlines or certificate requirements. 


Where Are Skills Needed? 


To turn now to the other basic question: 
“Where should these skills be available?’ 
““Everywhere”’ implies settings which are as 
variable as the desert crossroads and the 
metropolitan city, the mountain community 
in Kentucky or the fishing village in Maine. 
These settings can dictate the size of the 
school, the number of teachers, the ability to 
hire specialists, the resources in the commun- 
ity, and every other condition, factors which 
are sometimes overlooked as we prepare the 
counselor for his work. How many text- 
books are written in terms of the well-off 
urban setting, sometimes by authors whose 
chief experience has been in these surround- 
ings or in the professor's chair? How many 
statements of counselor qualifications have 
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assumed standards which cannot be as uni- 
versal as the needs we have discovered? In 
preparing people to perform these tasks 
everywhere in demand are we limiting our- 
selves to those who for obvious economic 
reasons will be employed only in certain edu- 
cational settings? 

A somewhat subtle complication may at 
times stand in the way of a clear concept of 
the universality of the guidance program— 
the tools and techniques involved have many 
uses not necessarily related to guidance objec- 
tives. Institutions may teach a course in 
tests and measurements (and more institu- 
tions offer courses of this kind than in any 
other area of guidance work)? on the assump- 
tion that such instruction automatically im- 
plies a beginning of guidance skills and the in- 
clusion of guidance objectives. This mistake 
is like assuming that using a spade also im- 
plies laying out a garden. Tools like a test, 
of an interview, or the cumulative record, can 
serve such purposes as classification, selec- 
tion, or culling. Frequently they serve these 
purposes and guidance objectives in the same 
school. There can, of course, be no limita- 
tion on the usefulness of good tools. On the 
other hand, both in devising them and in 
teaching their use, as well as in their actual 
employment, it should be clearly shown that 
it is the purpose of their use which determines 
whether or not they are part of the guidance 
program. It should be clear that it is pos- 
sible to have at least a partial guidance pro- 
gram in the absence of one or more specific 
tools, and that the use of a particular tool 
does not by itself indicate the presence of any 
guidance program. These ideas are not out- 
side the range of this discussion, since mis- 
conceptions of this kind interfere with the 
legitimate growth of the principle of uni- 
versality. 


Emphasis Urged 

What specific measures are indicated under 
the circumstances? Chiefly more emphasis is 
urged upon several considerations in our con- 
cept of counselor training. 

For one, those engaged in studying the 


* Clifford P. Froehlich and Helen BE. Spivey, Guidance 
Werkers’ iow. Washington, D. C.: Federal Security 
Agency, of Education, 1949. (Misc. 3333) 
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problem should make sure that the guidance 
program and the counselor's duties are 
thought of in relation to education as a 
whole. Most texts make a bow to such 
things as the orientation of the pupil to the 
school which he is entering and the environ- 
ment to which he is going. The attack often 
assumes that the educational process consists 
of several different worlds, each experienced by 
the child inturn. Basically the development 
of the individual is a gradual incline and not a 
series of platforms. The principles of the 
guidance program supply a steady force as this 
incline is mastered. The relationship of this 
force to others, such as those of teaching, 
health services, and curriculum organization, 
should be included as a topic in counselor 
preparation. What is the significance of the 
elementary teacher, trained in child study, 
for the guidance program of these and later 
grades? What do national funds and local 
enthusiasm for mental hygiene activities sig- 
nify for developing guidance work? What 
does a well-conceived and properly adminis- 
tered core-curriculum mean for the guidance 
program in a particular school? 

The counselor's duties within the guidance 
program must be conceived of not only as 
having a relationship to the duties of other 
members of the staff, but also to the total 
forces and objectives of the educational pro- 
gtam of which he is a part. In establishing 
counseling as the “‘heart of the guidance pro- 
gtam”’ it is easy to forget that the heart and 
its arterial system exist only for the support of 
the rest of the body. The body is too nar- 
rowly thought of as the guidance program. 
It is in fact the total education of the child. 

A second matter for study is the circum- 
stances under which supervised practice is 
carried on. Recent reports* indicate that this 
supervised practice is often merely an acci- 
dent arising from the resources currently 
available. The internship takes place 
within the college counseling program, or in 
the high schools of a school system willing to 

* George E. Mowrer, ‘‘Organizing State Resources to 
Provide Supervised Practice for Counselors in Training." 
The address and discussion are reported in Report of the 
1950 Central Regional Conference of State Supervisors of Guid- 
ance Services and Counselor Trainers, January 16-19, spon- 
sored by Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 


Office of Education in cooperation with Center for Con- 
tinuation Study, University of Minnesota. 
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cooperate, or even in a Clinical situation not 
typical of what the person in training is likely 
to meet elsewhere. It is probably impossible 
to avoid some of these limitations. What 
can be avoided, it would appear, is giving the 
impression that this experience includes the 
full list of competencies which the counselor 
is supposed to master. It may be training 
only in some significant tools and techniques. 
It is most certainly training at a particular 
level and in a special setting of guidance serv- 
ices. The comparative idea should be con- 
stantly put before the learner. The instruc- 
tor should constantly say: These problems 
and these methods are peculiar to the kind of 
experience you are undergoing. How would 
they be different if you were practicing your 
profession under other circumstances, and es- 
pecially in the kind where you are most 
likely to get a job? Is your experience really 
comprehensive? What do you need to sup- 
plement it in such-and-such common, but 
different, settings? 


Kind of Persons 


A third matter for thought is the kind of 
persons through whom guidance skills must 
flow in order to render services at all levels 
and all places. A good analogy here is sup- 
plied by the medical profession. Not so 
many years ago the medical field prepared 
only physicians. Preparation consisted in 
learning to do thoroughly the tasks of the 
diagnostician, the surgeon, and other special- 
ists as well as those of the general prac- 
titioner. Soon, however, the question of 
everybody and everywhere made itself felt. 
Early recognition came in the training of reg- 
istered nurses who often work on a district 
or county basis rather than for a physician or 
institution. Successive demands outran even 
this extension of medical services. The pub- 
lic health officer and his organization ap- 
peared. Nowadays plans for training include 
the practical nurse as a special worker not only 
supplying a determined need, but also doing 
it with the somewhat delayed and reluctant 
endorsement of the higher categories of 
medical workers. During the recent war we 
saw the nurse’s aide and the Grey Lady 
emerge, each, of course, with a limited scope 
ot activity, but each rendering a medical serv- 
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ice. Tothese may be added such other cate- 
gories as the researcher, and the Red Cross 
worker, each with his own task. The point 
to be made, however, is that, first, a// of these 
people are medical workers. Their services rose 
from a need, and began usually in an emer- 
gency method of filling it. Especially note 
that each of these workers is trained at his own 
level of competency and usefulness. The medical 
field, then, is composed of a hierarchy of serv- 
ices, and of workers who carry them on, each 
with his own integrity and assigned task in 
the entire program. The guidance program 
has lessons to learn here. A comprehensive 
plan of preparation must contemplate not 
only one kind of professional worker and one 
grade of certificate of competency, but alsc 
persons for as many kinds of settings and on 
as many levels as the almost universal need 
for guidance services demands. If rural 
teachers, principals of small schools, elemen- 
tary and other classroom teachers, vice- 
principals, vocational teachers, and all the 
rest must cither temporarily or permanently 
use guidance tools and techniques and act as 
counselors, how can they be prepared com- 


petently to perform their duties? 


New Work Ahead 


All of this suggests some new work for the 
various Committees on counselor preparation. 
The guidance field can never become dis 
associated from the word counselor any more 
than the medical field can be disassociated 
from the word physician. On the other hand 
the objectives of the guidance movement 
must include the promotion of the usefulness 
of the concept of individual differences 
throughout the field of education. Persons 
with other major responsibilities, such as 
teaching, may become good guidance work- 
ers, expert as far as their training and scope 
allow, just as a housewife may become a good 
practical nurse or Grey Lady. Workers in re- 
lated fields should have the privilege of avail- 
ing themselves of the resources which the 
organized guidance program can give, with 
the object both of extending their own useful- 
ness and of integrating their efforts with those 
of others with similar aims. This conclu- 
sion leaves no less need for the comprehen- 
sively trained counselor, or for the tools and 
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techniques with which he works. In par- 
ticular there is no denial either of the exist- 
ence of tools and techniques, or of the part 
they must play in the equipment of all guid- 
ance workers according to the degree to 
which they may have learned their uses and 
can apply them. No comfort is given to the 
idea that every teacher is a counselor, except 
in so far as this teacher has mastered the tools 
and equipment of a counselor as distinguished, 
where they can properly be, from those of the 
teacher. 

What is suggested, then, is not either an 
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courses of training. It és flexibility in their 
application with a view to making them as 
universally useful as the need requires. In so 
far as educational movements have observed 
these principles they have become perma- 
nent educational forces rather than cults 
which rise and fall. The task involves a high 
degree of foresight, and a broad concept of 
education as a whole process. It requires 
complex cooperation. Above all, it requires 
a direction of the guidance movement, not 
centrifugal further apart into a space by it- 
self, but centripetal toward the center of ed- 
ucational forces. 


abandonment or a dilution of suggested 


What Price Normalcy? 


It is the fundamental objective of all counseling schools and techniques to adjust 
the counselee to his environment, to eliminate his problems, to remove his blocks 
and frustrations. At the end of the successful counseling process, the client has 
been led to a true insight into himself and the nature of his difficulty with the 
happy consequence that he is totally adjusted. 1! should like very seriously to 
raise the question of whether this is a worthy object of achievement except per- 
haps in the relatively rare psychotic case. Most of the really interesting and 
significant people | know, and this applies particularly to the young, are rather 
badly adjusted to their environments. Frustrations and blocks, particularly if 
they go along with good character, usually yield very good results when allowed 
to work themselves out in the normal process of living. Ambition, love, a strong 
sense of responsibility, pride, a hatred of cruelty and oppression, and most of 
the other virtues | can think of are a result of being unable to adjust satisfactorily 
to one’s environment. Show me the man wholly without problems, complexes, 
and frustrations, and I'll show you a very dull man indeed. Of course, | overstate 
my case for the sake of emphasis, but | hope only to remind you that here is an 
assumption fundamental to all student personnel work which has not been really 
examined. How much adjustment do we want? To what extent should we try 
to eliminate the neuroses that provide powerful motivating forces in human be- 
havior for good as well as evil?—‘‘Student Personnel: Sense and Nonsense,” 
by Lawrence A. Kimpton. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY (July, 1950), pp. 361-362. 





Ninth Grade... 


YEAR OF 


Wee AN EXPOSURE to something other 
than the pre-college curriculum do 
some good in a school where a predominance of 
precollege training was in evidence? Woulda 
vocational curriculum have a place in a school 
situation where in former years an average of 
70 per cent of the annual graduating classes 
was accepted for college? 

The Ninth-grade program introduced by 
the guidance department at New Rochelle 
High School in 1948 was planned to provide 
at regular intervals throughout the year both 
a number and a variety of techniques which 
would bring the maximum number of stu- 
dents to choose a vocational curriculum 
suited to meet their individual needs. Ninth- 


grade students were requested to reach a de- 
cision and select an academic, general, or vo- 
cational course for the remainder of the high 
school curriculum. 

To determine the effectiveness of the previ- 
ous year’s program, a follow-up was made in 


1949. It consisted of two phases: First, a 
comparison of report card grades was made. 
Second, an anonymous questionnaire was used 
to obtain reliable statements concerning the 
personal value of the student's past vocational 
choices. 

Observation in this situation indicated 
that when a planned program of vocational 
experiences was offered and advertised many 
more students chose the vocational programs 
than had ever done so before. Results of this 
program indicated that there was an apparent 
change both in students’ choices and their 
school success. 

A vocational program was initiated during 
the year to provide students with a number of 
vocational experiences. Effort was made to 
aid every ninth-grade student to choose the 
curriculum for which he thought himself best 
suited. 

A concept of exploratory procedures in sur- 


DECISION 


veying occupational fields, and a number of 
experiences in these fields were developed to 
encourage more mature decisions regarding 
future students’ interests. Ten steps were 
used during the year. Chronologically these 
were: (1) autobiography and general ques- 
tionnaire; (2) occupational interest survey; 
(3) field visit, a conducted tour of the vo- 
cational high school; (4) social studies 
teachers’ meeting, planning of the unit and 
distribution of teaching aids; (5) social stud- 
ies unit on occupations; (6) occupational 
conferences; (7) visual aids program; (8) vo- 
cational high school demonstration; (9) vo- 
cational testing program; (10) screening pro- 
cedure for all applicants to vocational curric- 
ulum. 


Autobiography and 
General Questionnaire 


The purpose of this device was to learn to 
know each student quickly. A one-page 
autobiography was included. This sample of 
work done in the English classes was placed in 
the student's cumulative folder. The ques- 
tionnaire was so constructed that student at- 
titudes relating to subject teachers, parents, 
home life, homework, classroom situations, 
and occupational futures could be learned 
quickly. By using information from this par- 
ticular questionnaire, rapport was thus fa- 
cilitated in the initial interviews. For ex- 





DALE E. REMALY 
tells how vocational futures were 
planned early in New Rochelle—and 
how it worked 
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ample, in the section focused on occupational 
futures, the following question was asked: 
What occupation would you choose for your 
life work? Students gave the following free 
expressions. They are listed in order of pref- 
erence: business man, 54; nurse, 32; teacher, 
21; journalist, 15; lawyer, 13; medicine, 5; 
doctor, 9; dentist, 3; auto mechanic, 10; 
commercial art, 8; dress designer, 7; elec- 
trician, 7; woodworking, 6; cabinet maker, 
1; carpenter,3; engineer, 5; agriculture, 4; 
social worker, 4; radio announcer, 4; hair- 
dresser, 4; interior decorator, 3; draftsman, 
2; dancer,2; model,2; actor, 1; twenty 
other occupations, 1 each. 


Occupational Interest Poll 


This step was based on information ob- 
tained in the first questionnaire relating to 
occupations. In order to determine student 
interests in the possibility of training them 
for a vocation, the writer requested all stu- 
dents to make an added choice—this time 
from a controlled list, a list of courses cur- 
rently being offered for three years in the vo- 
cational high school. The students’ choices 
of vocational courses were: business edu- 
cation, 61; automotive mechanics, 24; sheet 
metal trades, 5; commercial art, 22; dress 
design, 32; electrical trades, 11; hairdressing 
and cosmetology, 17; machine shop trades, 
12; nursing, 27; tea room management, 11; 
woodworking trades, 19. 

The remaining steps in the program were 
based largely on the combined findings from 
the first two questionnaires. The occupa- 
tions most frequently chosen were used to de- 
termine the number and character of the occu- 
pational conferences later in the year. The 
other related vocational experiences are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs. 


The Field Visit 
and Study Unit 


The entire ninth grade spent one-half day 
at the vocational high school observing vo- 
cational students in normal activities. 
Groups of 15 were conducted by teachers and 
counselors through the various departments. 

The month of January was reserved for the 
regular unit on occupations. During this 
time the students had the opportunity to ac- 
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quire a concept of the training needed in a 
number of occupations, especially those 
which they had observed at the vocational 
high school. 


Occupational Conferences 


Resource people from 14 occupations were 
obtained by the director of guidance through 
the chamber of commerce. These particular 
occupational conferences were based on the 
first 14 choices of the students on the general 
questionnaire. Specific questions covering 
items such as nature of the work, future pros- 
pects, qualifications, unionization, prepa- 
ration, entrance, earnings, advancement, em- 
ployment, trends, advantages and disadvan- 
tages were asked by the students. Eight 
hundred and eighty-two students attended 
these voluntary conferences held during the 
activity period. All grades were invited; 
many staff members were present. Sustained 
publicity was given to these conferences 
through the local newspaper. 


Vocational Demonstration 
and Visual Aids Program 


Students from the vocational and business 
education departments presented a demon- 
stration at the high school on two successive 
days. Shorthand, typing, and the operation 
of business machines were demonstrated. 

Exhibits of projects completed in the sheet 
metal trades, machine shop, auto mechanics, 
electricity and electronics, and wood working 
shops were displayed and explained by the 
students who had completed the projects. A 
hairdressing demonstration was done by one 
of the senior boys. This step in the program 
was followed by two films, Finding Your Life 
Work and Choosing Your Vocation. 


Vocational Testing Program 


The regular testing program was held in 
March. Standard mechanical aptitude tests 
were used. These results were entered on 
each Application for Vocational Curriculum blank 
along with the general testing record, school 
academic record, teacher recommendations, 
health record, and counselor's recommenda- 
tion. Candidates were placed in three cate- 
gories: acceptance, probation, and rejection. 





Year of Decision 


Probation candidates were further inter- 
viewed by the vocational teachers indi- 
vidually. When in the judgment of the 
screening committee the candidate was to be 
placed on probation, it was with the under- 
standing that should the student not show 
satisfactory accomplishment within a reason- 
abie time, he would be placed in a curriculum 
apparently more suited to his specific needs. 
Individual letters were then sent to the appli- 
cants’ parents stating the recommendation of 
the committee. 

Parent-student-counselor conferences were 
encouraged at this time. When the three- 
way conference was not feasible, the coun- 
selor-parent interview was used. All appli- 
cants were required to be interviewed by the 
counselor before a final recommendation was 
made. The parent was informed by mail of 
the final recommendation and a return form 
signed by the parent was mandatory. Over 
34 per cent of the parents contacted the coun- 
selor either through personal interview, tele- 
phone, or correspondence. Of the 317 stu- 
dents enrolled in the ninth grade in 1949, 109 
were accepted for the vocational and business 
curriculum. This number amounted to an 
increase of 26°/1» per cent over former years. 


The Follow-Up 


In February, 1950, after one semester's at- 
tendance in the vocational and business cur- 
riculum, a follow-up was made on the same 
group of students. The criterion used was a 
comparison of the ninth- and tenth-grade re- 
port card marks in English and history. 
Added to these required academic subjects was 
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a third element, the averaged report card 
marks in the vocational and business subjects 
Grades of A, B, C, D, and F were used (A, 
90-100; B, 80-89; C, 70-79; D, 65-69; 
F, below 65). A comparison of these report 
card grades was made to determine whether 
the students were making more satisfactory 
grades than they had made the previous year 
in another curriculum. The results are 
shown in the table below. 

Examination of column 1 and column 2 in 
the English and social studies fields reveals an 
improvement in the 1950 vocational course 
grades over the 1949 general course grades. 
Column 3 is an average of grade percentages 
for general comparison with the first two col- 
umns. A comparison of report card grades 
indicates the possibility that these students 
who chose the vocational curriculum fit aca- 
demically into the vocational] situation in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The second phase of the follow-up was 
done near the end of the first year of the vo- 
cational work. A short, simple, anonymous 
questionnaire was used for two purposes: 
First, to evaluate the mechanics and signifi- 
cance of the previous year’s vocational pro- 
gtam and, second, to develop in the students 
a purposeful evaluation of their own choices 
leading to a realistic outlook on their future. 

In part one of the questionnaire, the writer 
selected a group of statements which in his 
judgment would give the most accurate in- 
formation concerning specific reasons for 
choosing a vocational program. Part two 
was a request for freely written expressions 
concerning the evaluation of their specific 





1 2 
1950 Vocational Course 
English (Tenth Grade) 


1949 General Course 
English (Ninth Grade) 
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1950 Vocational Course 
Voc. Subjs. (Tenth Grade) 





A. 
B. 
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World History 
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.- 34% 
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.. 8% 
38% 
52% 
2% 


2% 
19% 


28% 
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courses, pros and cons, decisions to continue 
or drop them, and reasons for dropping the 
courses. The results are tabulated in order 
of frequency of occurrence. They are listed 
as follows: 


1. Sixty-six per cent stated rhat they chose their 
vocational course because they believed they would 
be able to obtain a job more easily upon gradu- 
ation. 

2. Fifty-three per cent felt that they chose the 
vocational course because they definitely did not 
plan to go to college. 

3. Fifty-one per cent chose the vocational 
course because they were influenced by the occu- 
pational conferences they attended during the pre- 
vious year and by the demonstrations that were 
given by the vocational students. 

4. Twenty-four and two-tenths per cent stated 
that their parents influenced them most in their 
choice of a curriculum. 

5. Ten per cent claimed they chose a course in 
the vocational! curriculum because they assumed it 
would be less difficult 

6. Six and four-tenths per cent chose the course 
because a parent, family relative, or a close friend 
promised them a future job 

7. Four and two-tenths per cent chose the 
course because their school friends influenced them 

8 Two and one-tenth per cent chose the course 
in order to obtain another set of teachers. 

9. Oncand four-tenths per cent chose the course 
because they did not receive good grades in the gen- 
eral course. 


In part two, 99 per cent of the students 
stated they wished to continue the course for 


various reasons. Some of the characteristic 
statements more frequently expressed were: 
‘I can do my best in this course.’’ “‘I enjoy 
it."". “I'm making good marks."" ‘I want 
to make a career of it."" ‘I like my course.”’ 
**I can make my own clothes."’ ‘“There is a 
possibility for a better job in business.” 
Two questions concerning likes and dislikes 
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about the course brought general responses : 


1. Two per cent claimed they did not like some 
of their teachers. 

2. Eight per cent stated the need for more me- 
chanical equipment and additional supplics with 
which to work. 


The overwhelming majority claimed posi- 
tive reactions to the courses in their curricu- 
lum. 


Summary 


The objective of the entire survey was to 
obtain an evaluation of the vocational place- 
ment program. The survey showed that 26 
per cent more students chose the vocational or 
business courses than had ever done so in for- 
mer years. The follow-up survey indicated 
that report card grades rose into higher 
brackets when students selected the vo- 
cational courses. The students stated three 
major reasons for choosing vocational curricu- 
lums. They were: first, a feeling that they 
could obtain a job more easily after grad- 
uation; second, choice of a vocational course 
when they did not plan to enter college; 
third, choice of a vocational course because 
they were influenced primarily by occupa- 
tional conferences and vocational demonstra- 
tions given in the placement program. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the students wished to 
continue the vocational or business courses 
after having completed a year. A negligible 
percentage were dissatisfied with certain as- 
pects of their courses. 

The results of this vocational placement 
program seem to demonstrate that needs of 
the ninth-grade students were met in this 
situation and that a great number of students 
were aided in choosing their courses wisely 
in the vocational and business curriculum. 


IS COUNSELING WORTH WHILE? 


Out of a total of approximately 1,000,000 hospital beds in the United States, 
over 500,000 are for psychiatric patients. The total expenditure in the United 
States for care of psychiatric cases approaches $200,000,000.—Department 
of Commerce Report, 1947, quoted in O'Kelly, Introduction to Psychopathology. 





7 ways to improve 





The RATING process 


by RUTH STRANG 


— WORKERS DISAGREE about the 
value of rating. At the annual confer- 
ence of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations in 1950, Lawrence A. Appley 
expressed the opinion that there was no sub- 
stitute for human judgment. He was enthu- 
siastic about the method of group appraisal of 
one individual by four other persons in con- 
ference. These four give their judgment on a 
series of questions about the individual being 
rated: 


1, What is his performance? 

2. What results does he get? 

3. What methods does he use? Are they such 
as to enable him to win cooperation and to 
deal with people without causing friction? 

4. What are his strengths and weaknesses? 

5. What are his potentialities? 


This method of appraisal, Appley said, is 
superior to the use of tests alone. Edward S. 
Noyes,' Chairman of the Board of Admis- 
sions, Yale University, recognized the value 
of descriptive summaries, but questioned the 
usefulness of the rating blanks filled out in 
high schools and sent to college admissions 
officers. At a state personnel meeting he 
said: 

By all odds the most important [source of in- 

1 Edward S. ot “*Academic and Non-Academic 


Appraisal of Candidates," Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, XIII (January, 1950), 50-55 


formation for any non-academic appraisal] is the 
confidential report from the school. A short char- 
acter sketch, describing salient traits of the ap- 
plicant, good or bad, and his main accomplish- 
ments outside the classroom, if any, plus an in- 
formed guess about his capacity for development, 
is, when written by an experienced and interested 
person, the most valuable document in a candi- 
date’s credentials. At the other extreme, in my 
own view, is the rating scale which dissects the 
individual into a number of qualities which, ac- 
cording to a consensus of his teachers’ opinions, he 
possesses in this or that degree. From a few scat- 
tered bones the palacontologist can completely 
reconstruct a prehistoric animal. From an inven- 
tory of abstract qualitics, I find it more difficult to 
reconstruct the living boy. ‘‘Four out of five 
teachers think he is above average in initiative.”’ 
I do not know what they mean by initiative, which 
may or may not be a trait desirable on the campus, 
depending upon how it is exhibited. Nor do I 
know how much of this quality the ‘‘average”’ 
boy is supposed to possess. You will understand, 
I am sure, that I am venting my own feelings about 
rating scales. Others may like them; they may 
be able to perform that feat of reconstruction which 
is SO Mysterious to me.? 


There is a wide variety of points of view 
about rating. The middle of the road posi- 
tion might be represented by the statement 
that ratings are valuable under certain con- 
ditions for certain purposes. They are better 
than the haphazard and biased appraisals 
that people are continually making. In 
many ways, they are better than paper and 
pencil personality tests. However, the value 
of any rating depends upon the significance of 
the items selected, the adequacy of the pre- 





Is there 
"no substitute 


for human judgment”? 


liminary observation, and the wisdom with 
which the rating is eventually used. 

The problem, then, is to improve the qual- 
ity of ratings and to make sure that they are 


* Edward S. Noyes, “Academic and Non-Academic 
Appraisal of Candidates,"’ Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, XIII (January *950), 53-54. 
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used appropriately as part of the total process 
of understanding individuals and helping 
them to understand themselves. Seven ways 
of improving ratings will be suggested and 
briefly discussed in this article. 

1. Understand the nature of rating. Rating 
is directed observation. For inexperienced 
persons the rating scale serves as a guide to 
observation; it suggests which kinds of be- 
havior it is most important to observe. For 
example, the ‘‘Personality Report’’ of the 
American Council on Education directs the 
college teacher's attention to five specific 
aspects of the development of a college stu- 
dent: the effect he has on others—his social 
stimulus value; his initiative; his persuasive- 
ness; his emotional control; his goals and 
purposes. Every well-constructed rating 
scale says in effect: ‘These are important 
kinds of behavior which you can observe.” 

Rating is also a means of summarizing ob- 
servations. It is a method of treating de- 
scriptive or qualitative data, which is com- 
parable to statistical methods of treating 
quantitative data. 

Although ratings are not at present highly 
dependable instruments for appraising per- 
sonality, they have potential values: to 
stimulate more accurate and close observa- 
tion, to serve as a springboard for discussion, 
to supplement other information in the cumu- 
lative record. In the area of personality de- 
velopment and behavior patterns, there are 
few other valid instruments available. 

2. Improve the rating scales now in use. 
Most of the rating scales now in use can be 
improved. It is amazing how many poor 
scales one finds despite our knowledge of what 
constitutes a good one. For example, the 
scale used by thousands of high school teach- 
ers during World War II for Selective Service 
purposes had obvious defects. A statistical 
study® showed a low correlation between the 
teachers’ appraisals of mental health and the 
judgments of the examining psychiatrists. 
Another form used by the Selective Service 
system in the New York City area called for 
brief descriptive summaries of the student's 


3 Olive L. Ives, A Critique of Teachers’ Ratings of High 
School Boys as an Indication of Later Newepepolictrie Re- 
jection for the Armed Services (New York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1949) 
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health; adjustment to school; adjustment to 
work; social behavior, personality, and men- 
tal disorders; and family history. Experi- 
mental comparison of these two forms of 
appraisal is needed. 

Rating scales now in use can be improved in 
a number of ways: 


[a] Limit them to a few items concerning sig 
nificant behavior that can be observed. As has 
been shown, deciding what kinds of behavior are 
important to observe is a basic problem. Well 
constructed rating scales are based on extensive 
study of behavior significant for individual de 
velopment, for employee selection, or for some 
other specific purpose. A good rating scale helps 
to overcome the common tendency in our culture 
to observe faults and errors more often than posi 
tive behavior. The rating scale can do much to 
“‘accentuate the positive." 

[b] Present objective descriptions of concret< 
behavior instead of abstractions such as honesty, 
perseverance, or personality. 

[c] Provide space for comments and anecdotes 
that support the rating. This helps to counter 
act the tendency to check items without sufficient 
basis. 

[d] Include the item, ‘‘No opportunity to ob- 
serve.’ This also helps to reduce the number of 
superficial ratings. 

[e] Avoid general categories such as “‘average,”’ 
‘few,”’ ““frequently,"" which have a different 
meaning for each rater. 

[f] Provide space for the name of the rater, the 
date of the rating, and a note about the situation 
or conditions in which rating was made. 

[g] Construct the scale on the basis of analytical 
research concerning the qualities most important 
for the situation; industry has gone much further 
than education in relating rating to job analyses. 


3. Supplement the rating with a descriptive 
summary. A scale is much more useful if 
accompanied by a descriptive summary of per- 
sonality traits and behavior patterns. This 
practice combines the values of analysis and 
synthesis. It enables the rater to highlight a 
dominant tendency in the subject's behavior 
and attitudes. The use of descriptive sum- 
maries accords with Gestalt psychology and 
with the philosophy of *‘holism."’ 

4. Create conditions favorable to rating. Cer- 
tain situations offer no opportunity for the 
expression of many important kinds of be- 
havior. For example, the formal classroom 
or group activity dominated by a leader offers 
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little opportunity to observe a pupil's initia- 
tive, originality, leadership, or relations with 
others. An informal situation gives the rater 
a much wider range of behavior to observe. 

Sufficient time to observe is another essen- 
tial condition for effective rating. In a 
school or college the rating scale should be 
given to teachers at the beginning of the year 
so that they will have several months in 
which to observe students with respect to the 
items included. 

Groups to be rated should be smaller. In 
large classes it is impossible for a teacher to 
rate every student on each of seven or eight 
items. The teacher faced with such circum- 
stances will have to select certain students for 
special observation and note only exceptional 
behavior on the part of the others. 

Occasionally an experimental] situation can 
be set up in which the observer can note the 
responses of different individuals to the same 
stimulus situation. This method was found 
to be effective by the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, and by Officer Selection units in Great 
Britain. In industry, interviews have been 


arranged to present different stimuli, and to 


test the interviewee’s response to a non- 
directive approach, an attitude of apprecia- 
tion and reassurance, or a critical attitude on 
the part of the interviewer. Similar pro- 
cedures might be used in appraising students’ 
qualifications for study in different fields and 
for various vocations. 

5. Give instruction in rating. Anyone who 
fills out a rating scale should have an under- 
standing and appreciation of its meaning, use, 
and purpose. Only by taking into considera- 
tion the way in which the rating is to be used, 
the harm that may result from superficial or 
inaccurate rating, and the service which the 
rating may perform in preventing the indi- 
vidual from getting into situations in which 
he is likely to fail, can the rater appreciate 
the importance of his rating. He should 
know how to interpret each item and how to 
make and record accurate observations. This 
requires in-service education—discussions of 
the scale, practice in observation, opportu- 
nity to observe and rate an individual in a 
staged interview or testing situation, or in a 
group activity. Such training will help the 
rater to recognize and resist any biases he may 
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have and to be more objective in his rating. 
It is important to recognize that there are 
marked individual differences in raters—in 
their personal standards, their biases and 
needs, their ideas of the meaning of certain 
behavior, and the extent to which they are 
influenced by first impressions and the super 
ficialities of personal appearance. 

6. Recognize the limitations of rating. There 
is always a residuum of personal coloring in 
the rater’s impression, which can be reduced 
but not entirely eliminated. This persona! 
factor must be recognized. Sometimes it is so 
extreme that the rating tells more about the 
rater than about the person being rated. 

Studies of the reliability and validity of 
teachers’ ratings, especially on aspects of stu- 
dents’ personality, have not been reassuring 
Under favorable conditions teachers’ ratings 
are fairly valid in predicting scholasti 
achievement, but less accurate in appraising 
personality. Re-ratings of a student by the 
same teacher over a period of time are likely 
to agree better than the ratings of four or five 
different teachers. This difference may be 
attributed in part to the fact that different 
raters notice different behavior, and that stu- 
dents actually behave differently under vari- 
ous classroom conditions and in different sub- 
jects. Moreover, some characteristics can be 
rated more accurately than others. Indeed, 
in the many investigations of the reliability 
and validity of ratings, the unsatisfactory cor- 
relations are probably due as much to defects 
in the scales themselves and in the criteria 
used to test the validity of the ratings, as to 
the raters’ lack of skill and opportunity to 
make valid ratings. 

7. Encourage students to participate in rating 
themselves. In ratings which are to be used 
to facilitate personal development and guid- 
ance, the active participation of the person 
being rated is desirable for three reasons: (1) 
The items on the scale serve as concrete goals 
or objectives for him; (2) the combined judg- 
ment of student and adult rater is likely to 
be more accurate than that of the adult alone, 
who can at best observe only a small sample 
of the student's total behavior, and (3) the 
relation between student and counselor is im- 
proved as the student takes initiative and re 
sponsibility for understanding himself, rather 
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than shifting this responsibility to the coun- 
selor. 


Concluding Statement 


Rating has a place in personnel work. As 
in the case of other techniques, one must 
understand its purposes, values, and limita- 
tions in each situation. No important de- 
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cisions should be based on ratings alone; all 
available data should be used in gaining 
understanding of an individual. In educa- 
tional institutions, the student's initiative 
can be developed as he takes responsibility for 
his own appraisal. This helps to make the 
counseling relation more student-centered, 
less counselor-dominated. 





Unification—the Social Workers’ Prospects 


Efforts of the five professional membership 
organizations of social workers to find a way 
of working more closely together are moving 
forward, but at a snail's pace. This at least 


was the opinion of most of the delegates to 
the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, held in Atlantic City 
for two days prior to the National Conference 


of Social Work. The association with a 
membership of 12,300 has been on record for 
two years as favoring integration into a single 
professional organization with the American 
Association of Group Workers, the American 
Association of Medical Social Workers, the 
American Association of School Social Work- 
ers, and the American Association of Psychia- 
tric Social Workers. The purpose of unifica- 
tion would be not only to give a single ap- 
proach to the professional concerns of social 
workers but to save most practitioners the 
expense of belonging to two or more organi- 
zations. 

For more than a year a joint Committee on 
Inter-Association Structure has been working 
to devise a plan. Proposals for complete 


integration have met with considerable re- 
sistance, however, on the part of many medi- 
cal and psychiatric social workers who feared 
the loss of professional services incidental to 
their particular specializations. As a result, 
the report of the inter-association committee 
has recommended ‘‘a strengthened structure 
to carry on further study"’ of the issues in- 
volved in inter-organizational cooperation, 
and suggested the establishment of a Council 
of Social Work Membership Associations. 

Though AASW discussion revealed con- 
siderable objection to creating ‘‘another or- 
ganization,” the delegates eventually agreed 
to the establishment of such a council, as did 
the four other organizations at annual meet- 
ings held during the National Conference 
week. But the AASW put a time limit to 
mere study by adding to its acceptance a 
clause empowering its board to initiate sepa- 
rate negotiations toward unification if, by 
January, 1951, signs do not point to the 
achievement of an over-all stucture of the 
five groups.—THE SURVEY (June, 1950), 
p. 329. 





Teaching students to write 


Job Application Letters 


Menezes STILL seems to be the most 
important phase of the learning proc- 
ess. This principle to which education text- 
books have been devoting chapters for years 
has been fully demonstrated in our business- 
letter-writing courses. We must admit that 
some items in the business curriculum hold 
little interest for the student who has not had 
business experience; the good-will letter and 
the collection letter may seem to him to be 
only academic exercises. But when we come 
to the job application letter he is impressed 
with its practicality. The student, like the 
American business man, usually asks, 
‘What's in it for me?" The job application 
letter supplies the answer. 

Each semester as we reach this topic many 
students who are not enrolled attend class on 
a “‘visitor’s pass."’ Many of these “‘visitors"’ 
register for the course in some succeeding 
semester because they have been convinced 
that it would contribute to the solution of 
their vocational problems. 

As we begin this unit we devote several lec- 
tures to self-analysis and to the study of occu- 
pations. Most students have no notion of 
how to choose an occupation. We draw on 
trade journals, house organs, company hand- 
books, vocational information sources in the 
library and in the placement office, and speak- 
ers representing various occupations in the 
city. Students are required to analyze the 
duties of the occupations which they seek, as 
well as the physical, mental, educational, and 
financial requirements for success. The direc- 
tor of student personnel and counseling gives 
a lecture on the value of tests which are avail- 
able free of charge. He stresses the fact that 
test results are not conclusive but that they 
may provide clues. Many students present 
themselves to take the battery of tests and to 
receive the interpretation of results which the 
director is prepared to make. 

Stress is laid on the point that we are not 
thinking in terms of a part-time job but on a 
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““way of life.’" Few students realize that 
they are actually facing this “‘way of life’’ 
which embraces not only the type of work 
but work which they will be forced to per- 
form for several hours a day, day in and day 
out, week in and week out, year in and year 
out. We strip it of its glamour, taking the 
bitter with the sweet. 

We examine the physical requirements. 
For example, a person who has poor eyesight 
should not, without medical approval, pre- 
pare to be a public accountant. Some young 
people do not realize that an hour or two a 
day spent on accounting problems in school 
does not at all represent the accountant’s 
gtueling day. We examine the objections to 
having to travel constantly as required in 
many Occupations. 

We face the fact that many students are pre- 
paring for occupations picked out for them by 
parents or by uncles who are financing their 
education. These students are urged to make 
an ‘‘about face’’ if they seriously doubt that 
they are fitted for certain work which they 
are pursuing only to placate someone else. 
This decision is a difficult one, of course, but 
students can be handled tactfully; they re- 
spond to wise and sympathetic guidance. 
Many of them muster the courage to start 
over at loss of credit if necessary. Some stu- 
dents have reported that parental or family 
assistance had been withdrawn as soon as 
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they ‘‘defied’’ the family. These same stu- 
dents, however, feeling sure that they had 
made the right chaice, had revised their liv- 
ing scale, had taken part-time jobs, and had 
set out on a new path in order to live their 
own lives. 

We study lists of jobs that are overcrowded 
and fields that are less competitive. We 
study job classifications and job families. 
Source materials such as the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles are recommended. The 
economics students in class contribute realism 
by supplying data on salary ranges. 

A spokesman for one of the sections said 
that they wanted to go on record as register- 
ing appreciation for what they had gleaned 
from the lectures and discussions. Some were 
juniors, though the majority were seniors, 
yet they had never received information about 
jobs in any other course during their college 
careers. 

Like most growing universities, our limited 
guidance courses fail to reach many of the stu- 
dents who need the information most. 
Everyone agrees that education students who 


are preparing to be teachers should have guid- 


ance courses. Students majoring in law, 
engineering, pharmacy, and accounting, how- 
ever, are seldom enrolled. Somehow we as- 
sume that they have settled the matter intelli- 
gently and adequately. Our counseling, test- 
ing, and placement service is expanding and in 
time the staff and facilities may reach all stu- 
dents. 

The reader may question how we can ac- 
complish these practical objectives and still 
cover the ground usually covered in a busi- 
ness-letter-writing course. We have four 
sections ranging from 45 to 79 enrollees per 
section. Business administration students 
are required to take the course, though they 
comprise only 49 per cent of the entire enroll- 
ment. The other 51 per.cent come from law, 
engineering, pharmacy, arts and sciences, gen- 
eral college and fine arts. The latter groups 
take the course on an elective basis, but they 
are often the ones who try the hardest to write 
good letters, realizing, no doubt, their defi- 
ciencies in the business realm more keenly 
than business administration students whose 
courses are designed to develop a certain 
amount of occupational enlightenment. 
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To clarify the picture let us review the pro- 
cedure. On the opening day of the sessions 
devoted to the job-application letter, we pre- 
sent an overview of the problem, list source 
materials, and outline the method to be used 
in analyzing one’s chosen profession. Then 
the students from the various colleges form 
committees to bring in data pertaining to 
their particular fields. This information is 
summarized and submitted to the class as a 
whole. If highly pertinent data are col- 
lected they are mimeographed for distribution 
within the group or to the class as a whole. 
We utilize whatever opportunities we have 
for speakers. Then we begin the actual con- 
struction of the letter which each student 
adapts to his own needs. Each student as- 
sumes that there is a given type of job avail- 
able with a given company in which he hopes 
to secure employment. He tailors his letter 
to meet requirements of the job as he has sized 
it up through reading, investigation of the 
company and its policies, and through his 
analysis of how he fits tht job requirements. 

Students who are ready to be graduated 
write the real letter which, after being cor- 
rected, will actually be mailed to the firm in 
question. Other students try to write the 
letter as it will be written when employment 
time does arrive. In other words, everyone 
works on a special letter which he eventually 
will mail. He predicates his qualifications 
on the courses and stints of practical experi- 
ence which will have been completed at 
graduation. Applications for part-time jobs 
are not permitted except in rare instances 
where the student has a strong reason for fol- 
lowing this pattern. 

If students write to seek permanent employ- 
ment they take more interest in the project; 
they assume a more mature point of view; 
they do more research; they ultimately pre- 
pare a better letter which will in all proba- 
bility be retyped and actually mailed. 

Motivation takes care of itself if the situa- 
tion is kept realistic. Students don't have to 
be urged to work on practical projects which 
have goals in plain sight. The teacher's 
dream does come true—at times at least! 

Because of increasing complexity of the 
employment procedures followed in large 
companies, the application letter has been 
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snowballing in importance for several years. 
No one claims that a letter will ‘‘cinch"’ a 
job, but it will certainly help. If the data 
are carefully selected and effectively presented 
the employment manager is likely to be favor- 
ably disposed toward the applicant and grant 
the all-important interview. 

The job-application letter supplies a strong 


Developmental Needs 


of Student Personnel 


— . Group of college and 
university presidents, academic deans 
and officers of interested professional associa- 
tions met in Washington, D. C. in June, 
1950, under the joint sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education and the 
U. S. Office of Education to review the current 
status of student personnel work and to 
identify major needs for its future develop- 
ment. This is believed to be the first time 
that a group of this type has been convened 


to appraise the present and project the future 
of student personnel work. 

The conference group commended the vital 
role being played by personnel workers in 
emphasizing all phases of the individual's 


development—social, emotional, spiritual, 
physical, and intellectual. It asserted that 
these points of emphasis did not mini- 
mize the importance of the intellectual de- 
velopment of the student but, rather, made 
clear that intellectual development is not the 
only important outcome of higher education. 

While recent developments in student 
personnel work were considered significant 
by these educators, they stressed additional 
needs which should be met in the future. 
The 12 most important needs in their judg- 
ment were identified as follows: 


(1) To achieve a better degree of integra- 
tion between the student personnel programs 
in secondary schools and institutions for 
higher education. 

(2) To achieve a higher degree of inte- 
gration between the student personnel serv- 
ices and instructional programs. 

(3) To assist college administrators in 
translating the student-centered concept of 
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motivating factor for students taking a course 
in business letter writing. The teacher de- 
rives satisfaction not merely from the peda- 
gogical results achieved but also from the 
knowledge that the course has been instru- 
mental in helping students meet vocational 
problems. 


Work 


education into specific institutional] objectives 
against which the effectiveness of the institu- 
tion can be measured. 

(4) To establish high standards of selec- 
tion and of professional competence for the 
specialized personnel worker. 

(5) To aid college presidents, academic 
deans, and depectneaeel chairmen in recog- 
nizing that one of the criteria for advance- 
ment in rank and salary should be the com- 
petence of individual faculty members in 
advising students and in their over-all per- 
sonal relationships with students. 

(6) To bring about wider recognition of 
the fact that if adequate personnel services 
are desired they must have a substantial and 
secure place in the institutional budget. 

(7) To develop over-all administrative 
plans and procedures which will enable spe- 
cialized personne] staff to integrate their work 
with the other phases of the institutional 
administration. 

(8) To recognize and take advantage of 
the occupational motivation of the student. 

(9) To improve systems of personnel rec- 
ords and their utilization within the institu- 
tion. 

(10) To improve both quality and quantity 
of research on the instruments, processes, and 
programs of student personnel work. 

(11) To provide i the active participa- 
tion of students in shaping policies and pro- 
cedures of the student personnel program. 

(12) To have personnel workers deliber- 
ately apportion time for work with the 
superior and gifted students. 


The full conference statement will be 
printed this fall. Copies will be sold by the 
American Council on Education.—HIGHER 
EDUCATION, (October 1, 1950), p. 33. 








Occupational Adjustment and CRIME 





. » » what has one to do with the other? 
. . « ask JOHN D. SHEARER 
and JAMES T. BARBASH 





N AN ATTEMPT tO discover the association 

between occupational maladjustment and 
crime, a survey of 1,029 inmates incarcerated 
at Pennsylvania's Eastern State Penitentiary 
was made. To insure adequate sampling, 
several items covered in the survey were cor- 
related with statistical materials published 
by the state. 

The areas investigated included color, skill 
level, whether or not inmate was working at 
the time of arrest, number of jobs prisoner 
held in the last five years, his longest period 
of steady employment, employers’ reports, 
grade level as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Tests, intelligence on the basis 
of the Scoville Classification Test, and neu- 
rotic tendencies as indicated by the Wood- 
worth Personal Data Sheet. 

To further facilitate the study, the cases 
were grouped into the following categories: 
burglary, larceny, murder, sex offenses, as- 
sault, forgery, and miscellaneous. 

A large percentage of the men surveyed had 
previously been incarcerated, thus making it 
more difficult for them to secure employment 
than the non-criminal. This is particularly 
true in respect to positions of trust. Also 
jails have a tendency to prevent the formation 
of proper work habits. » 

Fifty-five per cent were Negroes, a ma- 
jority of whom had been born and partially 
raised in the South. Many of these men 
may be an end product of the now curtailed or 
closed war plants. As usual, they were the 
last hired and first fired. 

Even with a survey as comprehensive as 
this, cause and effect cannot be separated. 


Some men find it difficult to secure and hold 
jobs because of their criminal behavior, while 
with others the reverse is true. Many of 
them exhibited low crime thresholds and 
easily resorted to anti-social acts when con- 
fronted with adversities. A partial answer 
to this last limitation is found when the work 
histories of the various groups are compared. 

Forty-nine per cent of the men were work- 
ing at the time of arrest. Men convicted of 
murder, sex offenses and assault showed the 
greatest job stability. Thirty-one per cent 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Holding at Holding 1 Holding 2-4 
least 1 Job Job for Last Jobs in Last 
for 5 years 5 Years 5 Years 
Murder 27 17 47 
Sex offenses 26 12 51 
Assault 23 13 40 
Burglary 10 10 44 
Larceny 17 7 44 


Robbery 10 7 31 
Forgery 19 8 31 


of the total group had between five and nine 
employers in the last five years. Twelve per 
cent had more than 10. 

Emotional instability which, speculatively, 
was sufficient to affect work adjustment ap- 
peared to be surprisingly similar in all groups. 
Fifteen per cent of the men convicted of rob- 
bery gave 20 or more atypical responses to the 
Woodworth. The group having the least 
was the assault group, with nine per cent. 
Total percentage for all groups was 11. 

A higher percentage of sex offenders and 
murderers received “‘good worker’’ reports 
from employers than did the other groups. 
Rated as ‘‘good"’ were 60 per cent of the for- 
mer, and 53 per cent of the latter. Rated as 
“‘poor’’ were 28 per cent of the forgers and 
over 22 per cent of the larcenists and robbers. 
Total percentages for all groups were 34 per 
cent “‘good"’; 25 per cent, ‘‘fair,"’ and 14 per 
cent, ‘‘poor.”’ 
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Adjustment and Crime 


Burglary Robbery 
Average Intelligence or Better. . 47% 53% 
Professional ) 0 
Clerical Sales and Service 7 5 
Farm 2 3 
Skilled 13 13 
Semi-skilled 25 26 
Unskilled 53 


Robbery 


Illiterate 2 2 
1-4 grades 37 33 
5-8 grades 48 55 
9-11 grades 4 8 
1] plus o 1 


Burglary 


Murder 


Larceny Assault Forg:ry 
4% 2% 25% 64% 
0 0 0 
2 2 19 
l 7 @) 
13 12 19 
20 24 31 
64 55 31 


— Percentage * 
Larceny 


Sex Assault Forgery 


6 4 7 0 
32 29 31 
47 45 42 
10 + 12 
2 13 15 


*Poor vision and miscellaneous crimes account for percentage discrepancies. 


Per Cent 


Receiving 


Per Cent 

Receiving 
*‘Good"’ Work **Poor’’ Work 

Reports Reports 


60 8 
53 8 
40 15 
40 23 
39 22 
17 28 


Sex offenses 
Murder 
Assault 
Larceny 
Robbery 


Forgery 


There was a marked discrepancy between 
intelligence and level of work. Forty-five 
per cent of the men tested were of average in- 
telligence or better, yet, clerical, sales, serv- 
ice, and skilled trades combined, accounted 
for only 20 per cent of the total group. Fifty- 
one per cent worked as laborers, 76 per cent 
did not exceed the semi-skilled level. The 
following table gives the per cent of each 
group with average intelligence or better and 
the level at which they worked. 

Average intelligence was seen in 45 per cent 
of the inmates tested. Forty-one per cent did 
not exceed the fourth grade. Eighty-six per 


cent did not achieve beyond the eighth grade 
level. 


Summary 


[1] The occupational adjustments of 1,029 
convicts were surveyed. Areas investigated 
included work histories, color, skill level, 
emotion, intelligence, grade level and type of 
crime. ! 

[2] Cause and effect cannot be separated 
when dealing collectively. However, inter- 
group differences may be indicative of occu- 
pational maladjustment. (a) Men convicted 
of murder, sex offenses and assault showed the 
best work histories. The first two groups 
were intellectually and educationally lower 
than the average. 

[3] Fifty-one per cent were not working at 
the time of arrest; 45 per cent changed jobs 
at least once a year. 

[4] No group appeared significantly more 
emotional than the others. 

[5] A marked discrepancy between skill 
level, grade level, and intelligence was noted. 


!The authors wish to express appreciation to E. R. 
Warner for his statistical compilation. 
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RESIDENCE HALL PROGRAM 


zz HALL oOFFiceRs and student advisers 
were dressed in their Sunday best and at 
their posts awaiting the arrival of the fresh- 
men on the opening day of school. As the 
new students began to appear, also in their 
Sunday best, and accompanied by parents and 
a great deal of luggage, the wheels of orga- 
nizational machinery began to turn. 

New arrivals were met at the front door by 
officers obviously pleased to greet them. 
Each newcomer was then unobtrusively con- 
ducted to the desk where she was to take care 
of her initial business. At this point another 
officer appeared and effortlessly relieved 
crowded conditions by inviting the parents to 
come with her for a cup of punch. The coun- 
selor was introduced to the parents, and con- 
versation centered on whatever questions 
were uppermost in the parents’ minds. 
Meantime, a succession of officers efficiently 
moved the student down the line, each in turn 
taking care of the business for which she was 
responsible: checking the student in on the 
room list, recording her on the occupancy 
list, giving her the key to her room, her meal 
ticket, mail box combination, and handbook. 

The freshman’s student adviser, with whom 
she had corresponded during the summer, 
eased in at the end of the line to introduce 
herself and to accompany her to her room. 
Informational tidbits were passed along to the 
advisee as they made their way toward the 
assigned space. As they viewed the room to- 
gether, the adviser explained how drawer 
space is divided and the many other minor de- 
tails that help a stranger know the ropes and 
get off on the right foot. 
student adviser's feet were ‘‘killing her’’ and 


* Assisted by Marjorie Bell, Dotty Lackey, Florence 
Phillips, Resident Counselors, Women's Residence Halls, 
Indiana University. 


by MARGARET WILSON* 


she was tired but satisfied from running up 
and down stairs and corridors, carrying lug- 
gage, introducing people, answering ques- 
tions, reassuring parents, and staying close to 
her advisees in order to ward off homesick- 
ness after the parents left. The officers had 
also put in a full day welcoming people, tak- 
ing care of desk business, tracing mistakes, 
entertaining parents, answering questions, 
and serving punch. After their responsibili- 
ties had ended and the freshmen had gone to 
bed for the night, they dropped into the coun- 
selor’s suite informally. An occasional pair 
of shoes was kicked off, and the students 
draped themselves on chairs and about the 
floor with groans and chuckles as they dis- 
cussed events of the day, mistakes they had 
made, funny things that had happened, how 
well everything really went, and what a won- 
derful bunch of freshmen they had. They 
reviewed their work for the next day, drank 
cokes, and dropped out of the picture one by 
one to get much-needed rest. 

The counselor, who was new on the staff 
that fall, had several questions. Do the stu- 
dents always take responsibility like this? 
Are they as genuinely interested in their pro- 
gram as their work today indicated? Do they 
really have so much pride in their hall and in 





By day's end the. 


Belief in the individual 
is the foundation of Indiana 
University's effective program 








A Residence Hall Program 


their group? Are they as enthusiastic as they 
seem? Do they continue to work as hard and 
cooperatively throughout the year? The 
answer to these questions was and is: yes. 

Why do colleges and universities express in- 
terest in the effectiveness of their residence 
hall program? Because it is a part of the total 
educational endeavor. Much has been and 
can still be written about the educational 
values of a good program. What is a resi- 
dence hall program? It is the curriculum set 
up to provide specific learning experiences 
through which the student learns by doing. 
It is the natural outgrowth of needs arising 
from group living. What is the difference 
between a program that is alive and one that 
is not? A program derives its effectiveness 
from being built and administered on a foun- 
dation of genuine belief in the individual, her 
abilities, her inherent rights, and a belief in 
the democratic way of life as these things are 
translated into action. 

A successful program is not the result of the 
number and kinds of officers sitting on house 
council—it is partially this, but it is more. 
It is not the program of events carried on 
throughout the year—it is this plus. It is 
not rules or the lack of them. It is not the 
number of meetings, the amount of money 
available, or the records kept. It is all of 
these things and more. 

Although effective results do not arise from 
individual or combined factual elements such 
as number of halls and students, administra- 
tion, staff, graduate in-service training pro- 
gram, .student organizational structure, and a 
coordinate program, they are all a part of the 
program, and it is necessary to mention them 
briefly in describing a specific program. 


Factual Elements 


There are 13 halls and 4 houses ranging in 
occupancy from 25 to 260. There is a total 
occupancy of approximately 1,900 women 
students. The physical plant, dining halls, 
and business are under a director who is re- 
sponsible to the treasurer of the university. 
The counseling and activities are under an- 
other director who is responsible to the dean 
of students. The two directors and their re- 
spective staffs work closely and cooperatively. 
The effective functioning of each staff group 
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is so completely dependent upon the under- 
standing and cooperation of the other! 

It might seem significant that each hall has 
a full-time staff member who has a master's 
degree in some area of personnel work and 
who is known as a resident counselor. She is 
trained to do individual counseling and to 
guide group activities. She is assisted by one 
or more graduate students, the number de- 
pending upon the size of the hall, who are 
known as assistant counselors. These sup- 
porting staff members are majoring in some 
area of personnel work. They carry a maxi- 
mum course load of 10 hours and a half-time 
work load in the halls. Their work in the 
halls serves as an in-service training program 
or internship. The training program is of 
two years’ duration. The significance does 
not rest on the staff as such but in the way it 
functions. 

A large part of the effectiveness of the staff 
lies in the fact that it is a part of the total uni- 
versity student personnel division. The 
counselors might be thought of in terms of 
field workers for they are out among the stu- 
dents with whom they work. They have 
close contact and easy communication with 
them. They also have close contact and easy 
communication with other departments in the 
division and, as a result, good working rela- 
tionships. Many a situation which might 
have reached alarming proportions is antici- 
pated by the hall counselor because she is 
trained to recognize and deal intelligently 
with behavior problems. The work of the 
university student personnel division is thus 
made more effective by its field workers in the 


halls. 


Staff Work Coordinated 


The work of the staff is coordinated by the 
director of counseling and activities in the 
women’s halls. The resident counselors and 
certain second-year assistant counselors who 
are in charge of houses meet with her once a 
week for the purpose of channeling and ex- 
changing information and discussing mutual 
problems. The resident counselors meet with 
her an additional time during the week to dis- 
cuss programs, methods, procedures, to ex- 
change ideas, and to stimulate thinking. 
Staff meetings are conducted committee fash- 
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ion, and decisions are arrived at by means of 
group discussion. Every member has an op- 
portunity and a responsibility to participate 
in the administration of the whole program. 
The program is always in a fluid state, and ex- 
perimentation with new ideas is the keynote. 
Committees are formed, and responsibility is 
delegated to study, to revise, and to formu- 
late in all areas where special attention is 
needed. Each counselor takes continuous re- 
sponsibility for some area of work in the total 
program and also serves in an advisory capac- 
ity to one of the coordinate groups of officers 
to be discussed later. 

Information and plans from the above staff 
meetings are taken back to the individual 
halls where the counselor holds a similar 
meeting with her one or more staff assistants. 
The inner working of the staff group is im- 
portant only in so far as the student program 
is affected. 

Coordination of the assistant counselors is 
achieved by means of a one-hour course, 
“Practicum in Personnel Work,’’ which they 
take each semester. The director or one of 
the resident counselors meets with the groups 
of first- and second-year assistants separately 
once a week. These meetings are for instruc- 
tional purposes and consist of discussions 
pointed toward increased understanding of 
and effectiveness in their work in the halls. 
The course is a practical application of 
theory. 

A student program is colored by the morale 
of the staff. This is determined by many fac- 
tors, one of the most important of which is 
effective coordination. It provides for unity 
ard mutual understanding. It provides as 
well the opportunity to keep fully informed 
and to make suggestions and contributions 
for administration of the halls. It gives each 
person a chance to give and to receive help 
and support. It makes for good working re- 
lationships. Other morale builders are uni- 
versity staff policies that are considerate, 
good inter-departmental relationships, and 
good working conditions. Personal security 
and well-being result from these, and the high 
morale which follows is reflected to and ab- 
sorbed by the students. A feeling of well- 
being is expressed intangibly, and it is con- 
tagious. The atmosphere created by the 
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counselor usually becomes that of the student 
group in her hall. 


Student Program 


Schools developing residence hall programs 
may feel the need for detailed information 
concerning structure, organization, and con- 
tent of the student program ina hall. These 
are similar from hall to hall and from school 
to school and can be found in detailed form in 
other writings. Only the underlying prin- 
ciples and a brief survey will be given here. 
These things are only the mechanical part of 
what makes a hall program successful. 

The governing body of a hall, or house 
council, is composed of officers who coordi- 
nate all hall activity and keepthe machinery of 
administration running smoothly. There is a 
house officer for every phase of group activity 
or hall responsibility: president, vice-presi- 
dent, social chairman, secretary, treasurer, 
corridor chairman, campus activities chair- 
man, art chairman, house manager, publicity 
chairman. Other chairmen are library, mu- 
sic, recreation, assistant social, and YWCA 
and religious. Some of these officers have 
committees who assist them, and all of them 
have a good measure of responsibility. Off- 
cers are not figure heads—they have work to 
do. House councils need to meet regularly 
enough and often enough to administer the 
affairs of the group—at least once a week. 

The important factors in the effectiveness of 
a hall governing group would seem to be the 
degree of responsibility actually given to the 
officers, the effectiveness of the working reJa- 
tionship of the counselor with the officers, and 
the provision of channels of governmental 
communication. The channels within each 
hall are structured by corridors. Each corri- 
dor has a chairman who sits on house council 
as the representative for that group. After 
the weekly house council meeting a corridor 
meeting is held. The corridor chairman con- 
ducts the meeting, channels information, 
makes announcements, raises questions for 
discussion, takes votes on questions, and col- 
lects information to take back to house coun- 
cil. Channeling beyond the hall will be dis- 
cussed later. 

Two further factors in the success of a hall 
governing group are based on the purposes of 
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its work and the resulting attitude of the 
group being governed. In the program under 
discussion the purpose is positive, not puni- 
tive. The house councils are not disciplinary 
bodies. If they administer a positive group 
program, they will not have time for the end- 
less disciplinary detail of penalty systems and’ 
routine punishments. A positive group pro- 
gtam can be educational and preventive. 
The group being governed participates more 
freely inevents. It responds positively to the 
permissive and creative atmosphere. The 
resident counselor meets with her house coun- 
cil and works with it and with each officer 
individually in an advisory capacity. A 
working relationship based on mutual under- 
standing, respect, goals, and interests is of 
vital importance. 

Some other factors which give impetus to 
student administration of the program need 
to be mentioned. First, the hall elections 
take place in the spring of the year. The new 
officers do not take over until fall, but they 
spend the remainder of the year training for 
their work and making plans for the coming 
year. They are ready to begin the new year 
when school opens. 


Second, they do not 
have to worry about budget, for every student 
pays a $3.00 per semester activities fee at the 
treasurer's office at the time she pays her room 
and board. The third factor is that the resi- 
dents of each hall represent all classes, fresh- 


man through senior. Every student may go 
back into her own hall for the coming school 
year if she wishes, and most of them do. 
Pride in the hall combined with friendship 
ties make for a solid foundation. 

The other phase of the student organiza- 
tional structure in each hall is the student ad- 
visory council. This group functions in a 
personnel capacity on the student level and, 
unlike the customary big sister type of pro- 
gram, the advisers are active throughout the 
year. The group's purpose is to help in the 
adjustment process of other students, and in 
so doing, extend the personnel reach of the 
counselor. Education and direction of the 
council is very important. The vice-presi- 
dent of house council is chairman of the group 
which has regular meetings twice a month. 

The work of students is coordinated in the 
same manner as that of staff. The coordinate 
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student program is as follows. House presi- 
dents of all halls and houses meet together 
with the director of counseling and activities 
of the women's halls once a week. This stu- 
dent executive board is the top governing 
body in the women's halls. Members of the 
board serve as representatives on other cam- 
pus governing groups and channel informa- 
tion from the campus groups to the board and 
from the board to the individual halls. In 
each hall the channel goes from house council 
to the corridor, where each student is reached 
and consulted. Two-way contact between 
the highest governing body, the administra- 
tion on campus, and each individual student 
is important. Citizen Susan must have the 
opportunity to make a suggestion or register 
a complaint to the student senate via chan- 
nels, and that body needs ways and means of 
talking with every Susan. The student 
executive board coordinates the total student 
program in the halls. Its meetings consist of 
channeling information, exchanging ideas, 
discussing mutual problems, and evaluating 
the program. 


The importance of the student executive 
board in the total university picture of stu- 
dent government has been fully recognized on 
the campus. The board provides a ready 
channel for obtaining opinion or support from 
approximately 1,900 women students. In a 
recent all-campus committee composed of stu- 
dents and administrators one of the house 
presidents from the board volunteered, *‘I can 
get you the support of 1,900 women by Tues- 
day night and, believe me, 1,900 women are 
not to be sneezed at."" The board is often 
consulted when a major policy change or 
campus-wide event affecting its constituency 
is being considered. In such cases the ques- 
tion is first discussed by the board, then taken 
to each hall house council, and then from 
there taken to the corridors. Information is 
then passed back through channels to the ap- 
propriate organization or person. 

The vice-presidents, who serve as chairmen 
of the advisory councils in each hall, also 
meet together at regular intervals. Similarly 
the social chairmen, the corridor chairmen, 
the house managers, and all other officers of 
the house councils meet together in their indi- 
vidual groups at regular, specified meeting 
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times. Each group has a chairman appointed 
from its own membership and a counselor 
who meets and works with it regularly. 
Many of the groups have a specific contribu- 
tion which they make to the total hall popu- 
lation. For example, the vice-presidents 
sponsor a scholarship dinner; corridor chair- 
men revise and set up the student handbook; 
music chairmen supervise a traveling library 
of albums; art chairmen sponsor a rental pic- 
ture collection, and social chairmen sponsor a 
spring festival for all the halls. The ex- 
amples mentioned are only a part of each 
group's program, and there are other coordi- 
nate groups which make other contributions. 


Executive Board Meetings 


The final phase of the coordinate program 
consists of the meetings held monthly by the 
student executive board together with the 
chairman of each of the above coordinate 
groups. To these meetings they bring their 
problems and suggestions. They work on 
dovetailing their various program projects, 
and they set up a calendar in order to clear all 
of their major events. They define areas of 
responsibility in individual hall work and in 
the coordinate program. They work out 
ways and means of supporting one another in 
their endeavors and formulate various other 
ways to add strength, unity, and content to 
their program. In the fall before other stu- 
dents arrive, this group works together to set 
up a workshop for all incoming officers. It 
plans the general pattern for training new offi- 
cers when they are elected in the spring and 
for education that needs to take place 
throughout the year. The meetings provide 
information for the house presidents, making 
it possible for them to function more ade- 
quately. They also give support and pres- 
tige to the coordinate chairmen, their work, 
and their groups. 

The student coordinate program has done 
many things for students in the halls. By 
uniting their efforts, they have gained 
strength and consequently prestige on the 
campus. This prestige has given them se- 
curity and self-confidence. Working to- 
gether has eliminated harmful competition 
between halls. It has developed a spirit of 
sharing, of helping, of going to the rescue of 
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another hall if needed, of being proud of an- 
other hall's accomplishments. 

A vital and functioning residence hall pro- 
gtam is not the result of any specific structure 
and organization. Some type of machinery 
must exist in order to have a student program, 
but the kind of machinery is not the factor 
which determines success. Success hinges on 
certain tangible and intangible processes and 
relationships that are difficult to define. 

One of the processes concerns adequately 
prepared staff and officers. Workshops or 
concentrated training sessions are planned by 
each group to meet its own negds. The staff 
arrives a week early in the fall and meets in 
general sessions and small discussion groups to 
review, to teach new members, and to pre- 
pare for the opening of the halls. The officers 
and student advisers of all the halls and houses 
arrive next and have two days of unhampered 
general meetings and small discussion groups. 
They, too, have plans to make for the open- 
ing of the halls. They had their initial train- 
ing after they were elected in the spring, and 
they continue their fall training meetings 
during freshman orientation week. Prepa- 
ration continues during the year through me- 
dium of the regularly scheduled meetings of 
the various groups. Another factor is that of 
keeping staff and students well informed in 
order that they may function intelligently 
and enthusiastically. The regularly sche- 
duled meetings provide excellent channels for 
disseminating information. Many of the 
groups work out handbooks or guides for 
those who are to follow in their footsteps. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation enters the picture as one of the 
processes basic to a vigorous program. Both 
staff and students are continuously weighing 
the effectiveness of methods, procedures, 
events, training, organizational structure, 
channels, forms; records, the constitution, 
handbooks, etc. Nothing is immune from 
change. Suggestions for improvement in any 
area are most welcome and are put to the test 
of group discussion and decision. A report 
is written and filed for each hall and coordi- 
nateevent. Each hall officer leaves a written 
report at the end of her year in office. Each 
coordinate group leaves a written record of 
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the work it has done. The staff and students 
have access to all such records. In every re- 
port there is a section for suggestions for the 
future. One house council instituted a ‘‘state 
of the hall’’ meeting at the end of each semes- 
ter in which the whole house participated. 
Evaluation has more important implications 
than program improvement. The process in- 
volved, the methods used, the unavoidable 
give and take have far-reaching consequences 
as they pertain to a way of life or education 
for world citizenship. 

Staff and students need to be consulted and 
their opinions and ideas respected. A coun- 
sclor does not personally do something to or 
concerning the student program. Needed 
action is brought up for discussion with the 
group. Given the opportunity and pertinent 
information, students more often than not 
will make intelligent decisions and take con- 
structive action. 

The work of counselors and that of students 
cannot be separated. They need to work to- 
gether. Responsibility, ideas, work, and 
problems need to be shared. Plans acceptable 
to the majority are evolved from group discus- 
sion in which the counselor takes part as a 
functioning member. Often the role of the 
counselor is that of an educator; she can 
throw light on a subject and see that all 
phases of it are given adequate consideration. 
[he working relationship is that of “‘we"’ 
rather than “‘I,"’ the counselor, and ‘‘they,”’ 
the students. 

Freedom of expression in discussion is mu- 
tually accepted. The counselor does not 
take over, nor should any other member of the 
group. There is a student chairman in all in- 
stances. The students are weli aware of the 
fact that the counselor is there if they need 
her and that she will do anything she can to 
help them. Confidence in the counselor 
grows out of many things and is an important 
part of a successful program. 


Skill of Resident Counselor 


The process, on which the success of a pro- 
gram is dependent, will be effective only in so 
far as the resident counselor is skillful. A 
good residence hall counselor is a person with 
certain given traits of personality and char- 
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acter who has had adequate training in per- 
sonnel work. 

For the counselor to know each student in 
her hall is equally conducive to positive re- 
sults. Students, as well as other people, want 
to be known as individuals. The counselor 
solves this problem by means of the formal 
contacts resulting from scheduled interviews 
with new students and the informal contacts 
gtowing out of the group program. The 
open door policy of the staff is conducive to 
personalized association. Chats with stu- 
dents are made more meaningful by student 
personnel records which the counselor has in 
her own hall file. These records include 
home and school background information 
filled in by the student, a personnel form filled 
in by the parents, university record infor- 
mation such as grades, test scores, ratings, 
etc., and a running record of out-of-class 
activities. 

Because of the resident counselor's closeness 
to and knowledge of the student, she deals 
with her own student behavior problems un- 
til or unless they reach a stage that has very 
serious implications for the student and the 
university. She then works along with the 
dean of students and others who come into 
the situation. As previously indicated, the 
governing bodies do not function in this area 
The counselor approaches each student prob- 
lem constructively with the hope of re-edu- 
cating the student. It is the philosophy of 
the staff that penalties and punishments char- 
acteristic of routine systems may not be the 
solution to every student's difficulty. The 
above approach to discipline is a factor in the 
atmosphere of the group. The students 
themselves soon pick up the working philos- 
ophy of mutual personal responsibility, of 
being concerned with deviations in behavior, 
and of trying to understand and help the other 
person. 


Staff and Students 


Staff members need a genuine respect for 
and faith in one another and in the students. 
This respect and faith must be translated into 
action as expressed in all phases of the work 
and in each human contact. The atmosphere 
must be permissive, not restrictive. With 
opportunity and moral support amazing 
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things are sometimes conceived and accom- 
plished. New ideas are created, responsi- 
bilities shouldered, enthusiasm generated, 
cooperation given when people feel free and 
confident to move around in their own orbit. 
A permissive atmosphere does not give li- 
cense, but freedom. Direction is more easily 
given and constructively accepted when 
permissiveness is the keynote. In this at- 
mosphere, where good rapport is the rule 
rather than the exception, people are eager to 
talk over their ideas and get suggestions. 
Good rapport is an essential element in an 
effective program. 

To summarize, a program derives its effec- 
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tiveness from being built and administered on 
a foundation of genuine belief in the indi- 
vidual, her abilities, her inherent rights, and a 
belief in the democratic way of life as these 
things are translated into action. It is the 
process that is basic to a successful program, a 
process based on sound educational philos- 
ophy. The methods used, the procedure fol- 
lowed, the techniques involved’ create the 
kind of student-staff relationships that will 
exist. All of them combined determine 
group morale and spirit. High esprit de corps 
is that intangible state out of which is created 
a program that is vital, mobile, educational, 
and student-determined and supported. 





PAST 60 AND STILL VOTING... 


The New Yorker magazine, pointing out that we don't let those under 21 vote 
because they don’t “know what is good for them,” humorously suggests dis- 
franchising persons past 60 because “they know what is good for them entirely 
too well.” Others view with concern the lengthening life span (now 67 for men 
and 71 for women) and the static retirement age (65 or younger in many in- 
dustries). Folks who are able bodied and clear headed don't like to be told 
there's no place for them . . . sometimes they begin hearing that about the age 
of 40! If society fails to adapt them into the scheme of things, the group is 
getting big enough to do something about it politically. It's a challenge to 
business, churches, government to re-evaluate policies and customs to meet 
changing conditions.—SCOPE, Newsletter of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
of the Methodist Church. 








Making 


Student Personnel Data 
Accessible 


by BERNARD FUHR and WARREN R. BALLER 


A WHICH perpetually confronts 


many student personnel agencies is that 
of releasing information contained in con- 
fidential files. Some information in the files 
must be kept confidential. Other data need 
not be kept in confidence. In fact, some of 
the information in the files has little or no 
value except as it can be made available to 
other persons and agencies. 

This is the situation which has for some 
time vexed the staff of the University of 
Nebraska Junior Division and Counseling 
Service. The Division, as headquarters of 
the program of guidance of all newly enrolled 
students, maintains the files containing admis- 
sions data and much other cumulative infor- 
mation. There is no question about the 
policy respecting that which is received as 
confidential information. But what about 
the record that the student, while in high 
school, participated in 4-H Club activities, or 
Hi-Y, or debating, or in the program of some 
other organization? How can such items in 
his record be put to better use than to be re- 
leased to qualified persons or agencies of the 
university who wish to interest the student in 
continuing with related activities at the col- 
lege level? 

Granting a favorable attitude toward mak- 
ing the data available to such agencies, how 
can this be accomplished without involving 
the Division in one or the other of two un- 
desirable processes? To make the files acces- 
sible to many persons would threaten the pro- 
tection of confidential material. To supply 
the help from the office staff to construct lists 
of names of students and their past affiliation 
would be very expensive. 


The desire to solve this problem led the 
staff of the Division to the answer which is 
described below. 

Data of the kinds referred to above are 
coded, or otherwise provided for on key-sort 
cards. These cards are then made available 
to persons who wish to secure, for example, 
“the names of all new students who, in high 
school, were identified with Girl Reserves." 
Each person, properly qualified, who comes 
with such a request is allowed to sort the deck 
of cards, per directions furnished to him, and 
make his own list of names. Thus data 
which, were they kept in a guarded confiden- 
tial file, would not be much used, find their 
way into worth-while, active situations. 

The same file of cards serves as the perma- 
nent record of enrollees in the Division. 
Whenever a student qualifies for advancement 
from the Junior Division to full standing in 
the college of his choice, the main body of his 
file is transferred to the college. The card 
file provides the means for quick reference on 
the current status of all students in the Divi- 
sion and also indicates the location of the 
larger individual files which have left the 
Division. 

The method described above is, for this pur- 
pose, more satisfactory than the use of ma- 
chine sorting devices. These latter, while 
established on the campus and much used by 
the Division for other purposes, would in- 
volve considerable staff time in the sorting of 
data. The key-sort process makes it possible 
to avoid the tie-up of skilled workers and the 
dependence upon already overloaded ma- 
chines. A copy of the card now in use is re- 
produced with this article. 





Why hide your bright lights under a bushel? 
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Women at Work 


In April, 1949, about two-thirds of all the women in the United States were 

married, one-fifth were single, and a little less than one-seventh were widowed 

or divorced, according to recent estimates of the U. S. Census Bureau. About 

24 per cent of all married women were in the labor force, as compared with 

17 per cent in 1940.—FACTS ON WOMEN WORKERS, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Women's Bureau. 





Community Helps Counselors 


Obtain Occupational Information 


HE UNIVERSITIES have developed many 

new and valuable courses in techniques of 

guidance, the individual inventory, educa- 
tional and occupational information, counsel- 
ing, mental hygiene, statistics, tests and test 
interpretation. While the formal study of 
occupational information is a necessary part 
of the training of counselors, such a study is 
normally of more value in alerting counselors 
to sources of information than it is in helping 
them become familiar with the way of life of 
the actual workers in various jobs. Some 
universities provide work experiences for 
counselors and give university credit for this 
work experience. Counselor certification 
plans frequently require that counselors ac- 
quire actual work experience in occupations 
in fields other than education thus emphasiz- 
ing the importance of firsthand experience in 
industry. 

Counselors in cities and urban areas often 
have completed all of the requirements for 
counselor certification but do not find it con- 
venient to obtain industrial experience or 
additional formal courses in occupational in- 
formation. In instances where counselors 
periodically gain actual work experience and 
in refresher courses in the techniques of coun- 
seling, there is still need for a planned method 
of learning about the many fields of business 
and industry with which no direct personal 
contact has been made. 

A group of individuals interested in helping 
counselors increase their understanding of 
jobs and working conditions in the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Area saw in the Occupational 
Adjustment Division of the Social Planning 
Council, a logical place to implement their 
interests. The Occupational Adjustment Di- 
vision was the logical place since it was a 
community-wide organization established in 
January, 1948, for the purpose of analyzing 
and planning to meet the needs of the com- 


munity with respect to services relating to the 
satisfactory occupational adjustment of the 
individual. The Occupational Adjustment 
Division includes representatives of 21 agen- 
cies, organizations, and school systems. It 
includes many individuals who for years have 
worked together in various projects devoted 
to improving counseling services. 

Early in 1949 plans were developed for en- 


‘listing the help of industry and labor unions. 


A Counselor Training Committee was ap- 
pointed which included six members repre- 
senting independent agencies, government 
agencies, public schools of the city of St. 
Louis and of St. Louis County, industry and 
the Chamber of Commerce. After a series of 
meetings, the Counselor Training Committee 
agreed upon the objectives and content of the 
course. The purposes of the course were 
threefold : 


1. To acquaint counselors working in schools 
and agencies in the Metropolitan St. Louis Area 
with jobs and requirements necessary in certain 
selected commercial and industrial enterprises 


2. To acquaint counselors with general union 
philosophies and requirements of workers in a few 
selected trades (both AFL and CIO). 


3. To bring about a better understanding 
among counselors, union officials, and employers 
of the responsibility of each in the adequate occu- 
pational adjustment of the individual. 


Six all-day sessions were arranged. 
The first session consisted of a statement of 
the general purpose of the course, a discus- 
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sion of job opportunities in the St. Louis 
Area, a statement of what modern business 
and industrial organizations expect of the new 
worker, and a panel discussion on the respon- 
sibility of modern industrial and business 
organization to the new worker. Well- 
known persons were obtained to discuss all of 
these topics. 

The initial session was followed by four 
carefully planned visits to industries employ- 
ing large numbers of workers. The reason for 
the visit, the kinds of information wanted, 
the composition and interests of the group of 
counselors and previous course sessions were 
explained to the persons responsible for super- 
vising the tours through the various indus- 
trial and business establishments. Members 
f the Training Committee worked closely 
with the executive secretary in making the 
necessary arrangements for the various ses- 
sions. 

Sessions two, three, four, and five, respec- 
tively, were visits to a garment factory, a de- 
partment store, an electrical manufacturing 
company, and a public utility. The sixth, 
and final session, included a visit with the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union and CIO headquarters. A dinner 
meeting provided a discussion of other com- 
munity resources available to counselors and 
summary of the course. 

In all cases, the counselors found a well- 
planned day of interesting activities in the or- 
ganization studied. Thoroughly qualified 
executives and workers were provided to ex- 
plain the nature of the various jobs, the re- 
quirements for employment, and the essential 
qualifications for success. Opportunity for 
close observation of workers and equipment 
plus ample question periods were scheduled. 
Generally, the group was served luncheon in 
the plant cafeterias. The counselors were 
much impressed with the effective manner in 
which the various host organizations per- 
formed their share of the programs by provid- 
ing reliable, pertinent information. Gra- 
cious hospitality was encountered everywhere. 

The Counselor Training Committee demon- 
strated how, if properly coordinated, many 
persons can be used to help develop a worth- 
while counselor training program in a commu- 
nity. The representative of the Social Plan- 
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ning Council made good use of the individuals 
serving on the Training Committee. 

School administrators and business execu- 
tives have endorsed this practical approach to 
counselor training as a way of improving the 
guidance services of the community. By 
their support and encouragement the training 
program was made possible. The adminis- 
trators have considered the experience valu- 
able enough to grant participants six full days 
away from their regular duties. 


Evaluation 


At completion of the course, the participat- 
ing counselors completed a searching ques- 
tionnaire about their reactions to the training 
sessions. The responses were very compli- 
mentary and, among other constructive rec- 
ommendations, frequent attention was called 
to the potential value of devoting one final 
session to a general exchange of ideas among 
the counselors and representatives of industry 
and labor for the purposes of clarifying obser- 
vations and tentative conclusions made dur- 
ing the course. An informal survey of the 
representatives of the industrial, business and 
labor organizations visited brought out an en- 
thusiastic reaction to the project and an in- 
creased interest in the counselors as persons 
and in their professional problems. These 
representatives of the host organizations 
shared feelings of participants in the course 
that a very worth-while community service 
had been rendered and therefore other training 
courses should follow to give additional coun- 
selors similar experiences. 

The counselors found opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with fellow coun- 
selors in other agencies and schools, a very 
valuable experience. Informal arrangements 
for a continuous exchange of information and 
ideas grew out of the common training experi- 
ence and improved services will naturally 
follow. 

The Director of Guidance Services, Depart- 
ment of Education of Missouri, was informed 
of these training activities and after a careful 
study of the plan, agreed to accept the train- 
ing acquired in the six weeks’ program in lieu 
of the requirement of a year’s work experi- 
ence. 





Community Helps Counselors 


Further Developments 


A new training committee involving repre- 
sentatives from the same areas of the com- 
munity which were represented in the origi- 
nal committee found ample enthusiasm among 
counselors and administrators to justify an- 
other course for the spring of 1950. So many 
requests for opportunity to enroll had been 
received by the Social Planning Council after 
the course was in progress that it was believed 
essential to present the course a second time 
and thereby provide additional counselors the 
training experience. Further, it became ap- 


parent that the original group of counselors 
felt the need for extending the opportunity for 
training. Accordingly, an advanced unit was 
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established and another beginning unit was 
organized utilizing the experience gained in 
conducting the first course and the counselors’ 
suggestions. Each unit consisted of six full 
days of experience and was limited to 30 
counselors per group. New industries were 
included and the labor groups were again 
represented. Both courses were success- 
ful and counselors, schoo] administrators, 
union, management, and agency executives 
continue to be enthusiastic about the re- 
sults. Although realizing there are many 
possibilities for improving the details of the 
procedures, the Counselor Training Com- 
mittee believes the courses are fulfilling a very 
important need in this community. It is an- 
ticipated that Social Planning Council will 
continue to sponsor the courses next year. 





WHAT MAKES SAMMY RUN? 


The motives for work which have hitherto prevailed in the world have been 
want, ambition, and the love of occupation: in a social democracy, after the 
first was eliminated, the last alone would remain efficacious. Love of occupa- 
tion, although it occasionally accompanies and cheers every sort of labor, could 
never induce mien originally to undertake arduous and uninteresting tasks, nor 
to persevere in them if by chance or waywardness such tasks had been once 
undertaken. Inclination can never be the general motive for the work now im- 
posed on the masses.—George Santayana, in ‘‘Atoms of Thought: An Anthology 
of Thoughts from George Santayana,” edited by Ira D. Cardiff. (Philosophical 
Library.) 





The CHILDREN’S year 


by MELVIN A. GLASSER 





The Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
—what does it mean to you? 





oO” ABILITY, AS a Nation, to win the world 
struggle for the democratic way of life 
is directly related to the success with which 
we put into practice our belief in the intrinsic 
worth of each human being and to our ability 
to help each human being realize his indi- 
vidual abilities to the fullest. As we permit 
the life of one child to be twisted or broken, 
by so much do we diminish the strength of 
our democracy. Therefore, it is right that 
we designate this year of the midcentury as 
the children’s year. 

The Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth is devoted to the task 
of determining ‘‘how we can develop in chil- 
dren the mental, emotional, and spiritual qual- 
ities essential to individual happiness and to 
responsible citizenship, and what physical, 
economical, and social conditions are deemed 
necessary to this development.” 

This is the fifth in a decennial series of 
White House Conferences. The first was 
called by President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1909 at the suggestion of a young lawyer who 
was raised in an orphans’ home. The Con- 
ferences have helped improve the welfare of 
children through the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau, the enactment of child la- 
bor laws, and improvements in standards and 
services. 

The Midcentury Conference is a nation- 
wide, non-partisan people's Conference. 
Committees are now at work in the 48 states, 
and in all territories and U. S. possessions. 


More than 100,000 citizens are making prepa- 
rations for the meetings to be held in Wash- 
ington in December. They are being aided 
by 15,000 teachers, doctors, psychologists, 
health and welfare workers, and other pro- 
fessional workers who deal with children. 
Nearly 500 major national organizations are 
also cooperating in the Conferrence activities. 

State and local committees have just com- 
pleted reports on services available for chil- 
dren. They have evaluated the quality as 
well as the quantity, and they made the indi- 
cated recommendations. The national orga- 
nizations have completed somewhat similar 
reports on their own programs for children 
and young people. 

One of the basic documents of the Confer- 
ence is a comprehensive study which includes 
the best available information on the develop- 
ment of healthy personality in children. The 
study has been prepared by more than 150 of 
the nation’s leading experts in child health, 
welfare, and education. It will be published 
in full for professional use and for the conveni- 
ence of parents. 

This White House Conference is examining 
all the conditions affecting child life—the so- 
cial, culeural, and economic factors. It is 
concerned with such institutions as the home, 
the school, the church, and with important 
services such as vocational guidance and 
counseling. It is concerned with the well- 
being of the whole child. 

In order to achieve the aims of the Mid- 
century Conference, a number of major prob- 
lems must be considered if widespread and 
effective citizen responsibility for child wel- 
fare is to be achieved. 

The knowledge we have about what chil- 
dren require for sound growth and develop- 
ment must be taken off the library shelves and 
put into practice. In a sense, this cannot be 
achieved until all workers with children 
recognize that concern for children is not the 
exclusive property of child welfare workers, 
educators, pediatricians, and other special- 
ists. Each is possessive, not only of its chil- 
dren but of its ways of dealing with them. 
All people concerned with children must get 
together to see in a pattern what each has to 
contribute, and to find ways of putting that 
into practice. 
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The Children’s Year 


We know that smallpox is a communicable 
and a dangerous disease and we rise with col- 
lective indignation when individuals or com- 
munities do not have proper vaccinations, for 
it endangers those not vaccinated and all 
others. We know, too, that the child who 
talks too much, or the child whonevertalksin 
class, may be showing evidence of poor health 
asrealaspock marks. Yet somehow we have 
not been able to get all citizens, or even large 
numbers of them, sufficiently concerned about 
using what we know is necessary in programs 
for children. 

One of the things that has concerned the 
White House Conference is that so much es- 
sential knowledge about children and what is 
happening to them is confined to the few spe- 
cialists in many of the communities. 

Everyone, of course, is in favor of ‘‘helping 
little children." Actually, however, large 
numbers of the people who would ordinarily 
carry on the promotion of sound children's 
services are not aware of the extent or lack of 
extent of those services in their own com- 
munities. It is here that state and local 


White House Conference committees are al- 
We 


ready making a unique contribution. 
must use the best of our imagination and 
initiative to stimulate citizen support and 
action. 


It is also important to give parents a re- 
newed feeling of their competence and re- 
sponsibility. In recent years so much has 
been written about so-called expert infor- 
mation on child rearing that the experts and 
those who copy them have contributed to the 
increasing insecurity of parents in dealing 
with their children. In part, this is under- 
standable, since we have been saying we need 
substantially different notions of child rearing 
from those traditionally followed. But these 
differences in ideas have not been, as yet, satis- 
factorily supported and reinforced with sufhi- 
cient knowledge and parent education to en- 
able the parents to feel comfortable with their 
children. We know and believe that basi- 
cally most parents love their children and 
want todo well by them. However, special- 
ists in work with children find that in many 
instances parents have been made fearful of 
following their natural impulses—they 
haven't known what to do, and hence they 
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have fele insecure and inadequate, raising 
children who reflect this anxiety. 

We need also to give the concern for the 
child back to the citizens. In recent years, 
this same high degree of specialization in 
children’s work—the scientific study, valid 
and important as it is—has frightened off the 
citizen leaders to whom we have traditionally 
looked for responsibility in advancing child 
welfare programs. We need to find ways of 
bridging the gaps between the citizens and 
the scientists. We need to help the scientists 
recognize that they, too, are citizens, that 
they, too, are parents, and without the par- 
ents and the citizens, neither the funds nor the 
services will be available to support further 
scientific study and to advance child well- 
being. 

Adult attitudes and prejudices must be ex- 
amined to determine to what extent they help 
or hinder the achievement of healthy person- 
alities in children. Traditionally, the cul- 
ture of a society, its traditions and beliefs, 
are passed on from parents to children, and 
basically this is sound. But as our society 
moves on, traditional beliefs tend to be- 
come outmoded and obsolete. Yet they con 
tinue to be passed on to the children—race and 
religious prejudice, striving for success, em- 
phasis upon material values—these and others 
are a part of the cultural pattern of many 
adults. In many ways, these attitudes con- 
tinue from generation to generation to provide 
effective barriers to full and healthy person- 
ality development. Here, then, is a chal- 
lenge to citizens and professional workers to 
find ways of breaking into this pattern of 
parent to child to parent to child, to preserve 
what is good and to help modify what is de- 
structive in the attitudes and traditions passed 
on. 

Another problem of importance is the ques- 
tion of public-private relationships in the 
child health and welfare field. Obviously, 
there is ample room for both public and pri- 
vate agencies. Both are essential for a sound 
child welfare program in a democracy. Yet, 
the cause of child welfare in this country has 
been seriously harmed by internecine quarrels 
among ourselves—quarrels between private 
agencies and private agencies, between private 
agencies and public agencies. Frequently the 
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lay citizens and legislators to whom we look 
for support for child welfare have been alien- 
ated by one group insisting on its point of 
view at the expense of another. 

Certainly we all agree that there is a public 
responsibility to provide for every child in the 
nation a basic minimum of care. There is an 
equal responsibility for private resources to 
help fill in the gaps to meet the special needs, 
to experiment, to pave the way for good child 
welfare. Citizen responsibility in its broad- 
est and most comstructive sense cannot be 
achieved until we who work with and for 
children are big enough to give up our bicker- 
ings and recognize the need for cooperative 
endeavor and mutual support between the 
public and the private agencies. 

The White House Conference is dealing 
with a whole host of questions of major bear- 
ing on the future well-being of the children of 
this country. The citizens of the country are 
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helping to develop the questions and, work- 
ing with the scientists, are helping to find the 
answers. In this sense, they have begun in a 
substantial way to take on new responsibility 
for child welfare. It is a responsibility which 
will be only barely begun by the time the 
Conference meetings are held at the end of this 
year. The true test will come in the years fol- 
lowing the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence as citizens and professional workers join 
together to put into practice the findings of 
the White House Conference. 

A great churchman has said, ‘‘Democracy is 
based on the conviction that there are ex- 
traordinary possibilities in ordinary people.”’ 
This statement expresses the basic philosophy 
of the fifth White House Conference. Its 
thought is inherent in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of vocational guidance, and sharply 
limns the important place this profession has 
in helping to achieve the Conference goals. 


Employee Turn-Over Costs 


A study of turn-over cost by the Navy Department in clerical and typing positions 
in their departmental service revealed an average direct cost per case of 
$499.40. This figure includes the average labor time requirements of all the 
processes involved in the separation and replacement of the employee, but 
does not include any allowance for training the replacement. Since in the fiscal 
year 1949, 1,632 stenographers and typists were replaced, the total turn-over 
costs for these two types of positions alone in one year were $800,000. These 
results were consistent with those of other studies, both public and private. — 
CSA NEWSLETTER (July, 1950), p. 27. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





Across the PRESIDENT’'S DESK 


tT Orricers AND Trustees of the NVGA 
hope to continue the practice of keeping 
the members informed. This page represents 
one of the ways by which we hope to attain 
this objective. Please let us know what 
topics, problems, and questions are of great- 
est concern. An informed membership can 
build a more united organization. 


We Set Our House in Order 


Diligent efforts are being made to regular- 
ize and streamline our business operations. 
Treasurer Bob Carey is doing a superb job of 
preparing and operating a single and com- 
plete budget. We now have accurate infor- 
mation regarding our resources, our income, 
and our anticipated expenditures. Bob has 
been working with Campbell Beard in con- 
solidating our funds, safeguarding our re- 
sources, and establishing uniform fiscal poli- 
cies for the Divisions and Committees. The 
Trustees have approved certain personnel pol- 
icies for our headquarters office. They have 
also established fiscal policies to be used by 
our executive secretary in traveling to our 
branches. It is necessary for us to ask the 
branches to share in the travel costs of our 
headquarters staff. A great deal of attention 
has been given to the improvement of the 
policies and procedures to be used in our 
organization. 


Membership 


A major attack is being directed toward an 
increase in our membership. We closed the 
past year with some 5,100 members. It is 
hoped that we can close this year with more 
than 7,000 members. 


Clarence Dunsmoor has been actively work- 
ing as Chairman of this membership drive. 
His efforts are already paying dividends. 
Our memberships are running well ahead of 
last year. But it is now necessary for every 
member of our organization to put his shoul- 
der to the wheel. If each of us can enroll one 
new person, we can provide ‘‘Dinny"’ with a 
fine Christmas present. Can we count on 
your help? This is one tangible and impor- 
tant way for youtohelp. The Trustees have 
promised *‘Dinny"’ a present if our drive is 
successful. If you see him, you might ask 
him about it. 


Occupations 


As you have already noticed the plans for 
the continuous improvement of our magazine 
are rolling along. Bill Wilkins has been 
doing a swell job as Chairman of the Board of 
Associate Editors. This group includes Ed 
Harden, Bob Shaffer, and Forrest Kirkpatrick. 
They have surveyed the field to determine 
your interests and needs. They have re- 
quested articles from outstanding contribu- 
tors. The response has been exceptional. 
They will appreciate your reactions and your 
suggestions. 


Programs and Plans 


I wish it were possible to provide complete 
information regarding the many activities al- 
ready started by so many people within our 
organization. Campbell Beard and Willa 
Norris are adding solid and effective profes- 
sional competence to the work of our Wash- 
ington office. Harold Dillon has been very 
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busy planning programs for our next conven- 
tion. John McMahon is preparing plans for 
a welcome reception for you in Chicago 
in March. Space does not permit a descrip- 
tion of the outstanding work of the Ethical 
Practices Committee. Nate Kohn and his 
committee are really ‘‘on the move.’" We 
will have more about the work of this group 
in some of the later issues. Mary Basso is 
helping develop plans for several interesting 
regional conferences. Ted Kuemmerline is 
working with his committee in preparing for 
the next election. Julia Alsberg and the 
Professional Membership Committee are knee 
deep in applications, and they are doing very 
well (I hope you have your certificate by this 
time). Harry Jager has been active with the 
International Relations Committee. I am 
sure that you would be pleased to see the tre- 
mendous flow of activity. Our other Divi- 
sions and the rest of our Committees have also 
been very busy. 


Unification 


All of us have been interested in the CGPA 
proposals regarding unification. Following 
our convention in Atlantic City the Unifica- 
tion Committee of the CGPA did not meet for 
several months. As a result the Trustees of 
the NVGA have had little or no information 
to report to you. We have regretted this 
lack of information. The Trustees considered 
the problems of unification at their Washing- 
ton meeting on September 17-18. They were 
unanimous in favoring some plan for federa- 
tion or unification. They were also unani- 
mous in opposing the specific plan that was 
presented at Atlantic City. 

The Committee to Consider Unification has 
recently developed a revised Plan, and I feel 
sure that our members will be interested in 
the following statement received from the 
NVGA representatives. on the committee: 

“After presenting its report at the Atlantic 
City convention in March, 1950, the Com- 
mittee to Consider Unification received a 
large number of comments concerning the 
proposed plan for uniting guidance and per- 
sonnel organizations. An analysis of these 
comments made it clear that there was strong 
sentiment for unification but the details of 
the plan needed modification and clarification. 


Occupations, November, 1950 


The Committee, therefore, in a meeting in 
October drafted a revised plan for unification 
NVGA was represented at this meeting by 
Leona Buchwald and Clifford Froehlich 
At the same meeting the Committee prepared 
a questionnaire to obtain from members 
comments concerning the revised plan. Cop- 
ies of the revised plan and questionnaire are 
being sent to all members of NVGA as well 
as ACPA and NADW. Because replies to this 
questionnaire will be tabulated by December 
8 NVGA members should return their ques 
tionnaires as soon as possible. The results of 
this opinion poll will be the basis upon which 
the committee drafts its final plan for unifica- 
tion to be presented at the Chicago convention 
in March, 1951. It is expected that this final 
draft will be available for discussion in branch 
meetings by January 1, 1951. The Com- 
mittee urges branches now to make plans for a 
‘Unification Meeting’ during January, Febru- 
ary, or March.”’ 





news from 


NVGA Branches 





Teachers College Branch 
Contacts Former Members 
to Increase Membership 


A unique membership promotion scheme 
undertaken recently by the Teachers College 
Branch is aimed at former members who have 
moved out of the city. Recently a check of 
Branch files revealed that though the Branch 
had 60 members for the year 1950-51], a 
slightly larger number of the previous year's 
members had failed to reinstate their member- 
ship. A majority of this latter group were 
Teachers College students who have left 
school to start work. Realizing that many 
of these former members are now scattered 
throughout the country and out of contact 
with NVGA, Teachers College Branch mem- 
bers decided to instigate a monthly newslet- 
ter to keep both the former members and 
present out-of-town members in touch, and to 
promote their prompt renewal of membership. 





Branch News 


News for the letter is readily available from 
the large number of members who are con- 
stantly starting new jobs after study at 
Teachers College. The first newsletter was 
made up during the vacation period, and it 
has been planned to name an assistant secre- 
tary at the first fall meeting to be in charge 
of collecting and collating items for the bulle- 
tin. The newsletter will be distributed to all 
members and prospective members. It is 
designed to be a selling force as well as a 
binding force, holding those members who 
have heretofore found it easy to move out of 
town without renewing membership. 

In its first summer session program the 
Teachers College Branch provided a varied 
group of activities aimed especially at meet- 
ing the interests of persons in the New York 
area only for the summer, many of them 
members of other NVGA Branches. A series 
of 14 tours of guidance, placement, and indus- 
trial centers was conducted under the leader- 
ship of Charles N. Morris, Instructor in 
the Guidance Department. Donald Snygg, 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology, 
Oswego State Teachers College, addressed a 
July dinner meeting of the Branch on ‘*The 
Industrial Approach in Vocational Counsel- 
ing."’ In August Frances Wilson, Director 
of Guidance, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, addressed a dinner meeting on ‘‘Guid- 
ance in the New York City Schools."’ Social 
activities of the season included a “‘get 
acquainted"’ meeting early in the summer 
and a picnic which climaxed the season's 
events. 


University of Colorado 
Group Plans Bulletin 


Plans for the fall season made by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Guidance and Personnel 
Association include the publication of a 
Branch newsletter. The group will also con- 
tinue to hold luncheons in addition to its 
regular meetings. During the summer term 
luncheons were held every other week. 
Among the speakers was Clifford Houston, 
Dean of Students at the University, who re- 
cently had spent six months setting up a 
public relations program for a western indus- 
trial concern. He spoke of some recent 
trends in industrial personnel work. Harl 
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Douglass, Director of the College of Educa- 
tion, talked to the group on ‘Guidance in the 
Life Adjustment Program."’ Other talks 
dealt with the University counseling program 
and the place of guidance in the elementary 
school. On May 12 Branch members at- 
tended a picnic at the home of Clarence Failor, 
the faculty sponsor. There they met and 
heard Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, who made a num- 
ber of suggestions about possible activities 
for this Branch. Another Teachers College 


faculty member, Donald Super, spoke to some 
100 persons attending a Branch picnic, telling 
of some of the more recent trends in the work 
of NVGA. 


Guidance and Personnel 
Opportunities Limited, 
New Orleans Group Told 


Opportunities in Guidance and Personnel 
work are becoming increasingly limited, 
John E. Reed, Personnel Supervisor, Shell 
Oil Company, told members of the New 
Orleans Guidance and Personnel Association 
September 11. But, he qualified, the planned 
step-up in defense spending should reverse 
this trend if the experience of World War II 
is any indication. Mr. Reed spoke as a 
member of a panel on which other members 
were: Henry J. Engler, Assistant Professor of 
Management, Loyola University; Harold 
Heftler, Vocational Counselor, New Orleans 
Vocational Guidance Service of B'nai B'rith, 
and William W. Shaw, Director of Personnel 
for the New Orleans Civil Service. Modera- 
tor was Harold Miller, Director of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Service. Mr. Reed blamed 
the universities in part for the lack of oppor- 
tunities in the personnel and guidance fields, 
because the schools had over-emphasized the 
professions. He said that the schools are 
training far more people than business or 
industry can absorb. Without minimizing 
the importance of the work, he also attrib- 
uted part of the shortage of opportunities 
“to the people being oversold on the work a 
personnel division could do” during the re- 
cent war. The September 11 meeting was 
opened by Branch President Howard Gruen- 
berg, who spoke on ‘‘Our Past Progress and 
Future Plans."’ 








Occupations, November, 1950 


Briefer Branch Notes... 


q Francis X. Hogan, Treasurer of the Merrimack 
Valley Guidance Association, died recently at a 
Boston hospital after a lingering illness. He had 
been for many years a member of the association. 
4A challenging discussion of ‘‘Guidance—the 
Industrial Viewpoint’’ took place in Omaha, 
Nebraska, April 20. This discussion was led by 
Hartwell Davis and panel members were Winifred 
Shaughnessy (‘‘Guidance and the White Collar 
Job’’) and Richard Benalken (“‘Guidance and the 
Skilled Trade’’). @ Members of the Long Island 
Guidance Association on May 2 heard a discussion 
of ‘‘Group Therapy’ by Philip Zlatchin, Associate 
Professor in Guidance and Personnel Administra- 
tion, New York University. 4 ‘‘Inside Glimpses 
at the Human Factors in Industry Today"’ was the 
subject of a March 23 meeting of the Southern 
California Branch in Los Angeles. 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





M. M. Outsen has joined the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois as 
Head of the Student Teaching Division, hold- 
ing the rank of Associate Professor. For- 
merly he was with the Department of Educa- 
tion of Washington State College, Pullman. 


Rosert Henpry Martsewson, formerly 
Associate Professor of Education at Harvard 
University, has been appointed Professor of 
Education and Director of the program of 
gtaduate training in guidance and school 
counseling which the Division of Teacher 
Education of the Board of Higher Education 
of New York City inaugurated this fall in its 
four municipal colleges. 


Doxtpn Camp assumed his new duties as 
President of State Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College at Magnolia, Arkansas, Septem- 
ber 1. He had served previously as State 
Supervisor of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service. 


Epoar Harpen has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Division of Continuing Education 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Formerly he was with the Institute of Coun- 
seling, Testing and Guidance of the college. 


Henry Wertz undertook responsibilities 
as Director of the Duke University Testing 
and Guidance Bureau in September. Dr. 
Weitz came to his new post from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware Psychological Services 
Center, of which he was Director. 


Ben Kremen is now holding a dual job 
in California with Fresno College and the 
Fresno County Schools office. He is serving 
the college as Counselor Trainer. 


J. D. Russert, formerly of the George 
Washington University counseling staff, is 
now with Berea College, Kentucky. 


Wa ter Lirron is Assistant Professor at 
the University of Illinois following com- 
pletion during the summer of the requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree at New York Univer- 
sity. 


Jack Sorretts is serving at William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia, as 
Counselor Trainer. 


James Bane is Counselor Trainer at South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College at 
Springfield. 


AtrreD Fetntuca has been appointed Exec- 
utive Director of the Jewish Vocational 
Service of Montreal. He was formerly Train- 
ing Consultant with the New York Associa- 
tion for New Americans and Labor Economist 
for the Wages and Hours Division of the 
United States Department of Labor. 


Vetma Haypen, Dean of Women at New 
Haven, Connecticut, State Teachers College, 
is visiting Assistant Professor of Education 
in the Department of Guidance and Person- 
nel Administration at New York University 





Who's Who 


Crarence B,. Cover has been appointed 
Assistant Dean of Students at Muskingum 
College, Ohio. Formerly he was Personnel 
Director of the Omar Bakery in Columbus, 
and Counselor at Ohio University in Athens. 
Mr. Cover succeeds Rospert E. Sweitzer who 
will continue study at the University of 
Chicago. 


‘ L. N. Recxrenwaup, Head Counselor in 
the Loyola University Veterans Guidance 
Center, New Orleans, Louisiana, has been 
awarded a grant for research given jointly 
by the University and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 


Laurence G. Mason is spending 1950-1951 
in Brazil teaching courses in guidance and 
helping to develop guidance programs. He 
is on leave of absence from his position as 
Director of Guidance at Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, and as Lecturer in Education, New York 
University. 


Dotores Martin is teaching psychology 
and education courses at Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vircinta Brocna, who has been Director 
of Guidance, of the Seattle, Washington, 
Public Schools, has joined the staff of San 
Francisco State College, California. 


Epwarp M. Carrer recently assumed 
duties as Dean, Bloomfield College and 
Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Formerly 
he was Dean of Men at Park College, Mis- 
souri. In making his transfer Dean Carter 
also resigned the presidency of the Heart of 
America Branch. 


Virornta Bartocx is a Head Resident Coun- 
selor at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


W. L. Barnette, Jr., is now with the 
Veterans Testing and Guidance Bureau, 
University of Buffalo, New York. Formerly 
he was Instructor of Psychology at New York 
University. 


Francis L. Keane of the Boston Branch 
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has been appointed Director of Pupil Ad- 
justment and Occupational! Placement in the 
Lynn, Massachusetts Public School System. 
Formerly he was Chief, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education, at the West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, Hospital of the Veterans 
Administration. 


Guapys Murpnry is now a Counselor in the 
high school of Great Neck, New York. 


Wixus W. Crark, Director of Research and 
Technical Services of the California Test 
Bureau, has been advanced to Executive 
Vice-president in Charge of Test Develop- 
ment. Dr. Clark came to the California Test 
Bureau after many years of service as Assist- 
ant Director of Research and Guidance for 
the Los Angeles City School District and 
later as Director of Research and Guidance 
for the Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools Office. Artuur T. Tart, for 
several years Assistant Director of Research 
and Technical Services, is now Director. 
Previously Dr. Tait was Educational Statis- 
tician of the Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools Office. He is a native of 
Minnesota who served for a number of years 
as a teacher and administrator in that state. 


Marcaret P. Corvin has been appointed 
State Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge. Previously she was an 
area supervisor. 


Hucu Loverr recently was named to the 
post of State Supervisor, OIGS, with the 
State Department of Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Mr. Lovett was Director of 
Guidance at Sheridan High School, Sheridan, 
Arkansas, from 1947 to October 1, 1950. 
Other new appointments recently announced 
by the Office of Occupational Information 
and Guidance include those of Rosert 
StouGHTonN as Counselor Trainer in Con- 
necticut and Marvin A. Creecs as Counselor 
Trainer in Kansas. Two new Assistant State 
Supervisors in Missouri are Arnotp W. 
Empres for the St. Joseph area and Herman 
Horrman at the State office in Jefferson 
City. Betmon7 K. Byrn, formerly Assistant 
State Supervisor in Missouri, has been trans- 
ferred to a counselor training post at the 
University of Missouri. 








Guidance Services for All 
Is New Jersey 
Conference Theme 


At the annual conference of all Secondary 
School Teachers of New Jersey which was 
held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, May 6, 1950, the New Jersey 
Guidance and Personnel Association devoted 
the day's activities to the problems arising 
from attempts at ‘Achieving Guidance 
Services for All.’ This served as the theme 
of the meetings and activities. The addresses 
featured in the morning program included 
topics of: ‘The School of Education's Cur- 
riculum Laboratory,’" by Donal C. DeHart; 
‘The State University Looks at Secondary 
Education," by George Kramer, and ‘‘The 
Age of Controversy—Current Issues and 
Problems,’* by Rex B. Cunliffe, all of Rutgers 
University. The afternoon session covered a 
commentary of brief reports on the activities 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation Conference held in Atlantic City last 
March 26-30. Reports on unification, legis- 
lation, ethical practices, counselor prepara- 
tion, and special features were presented by 
Robert Poppendieck, Rutgers University; 
Dora Ames, Director of Guidance, Toms 
River; Paul L. Cambrelend, Newark College 
of Engineering; J. Dale Weaver, Director of 
Guidance, Dover, and Carrie R. Losi, Head 
Counselor, Newark. A lively and provoca- 
tive discussion grew out of a meeting which 
was labeled *‘In This Corner’’ in which chal- 
lenges were made and defended of current 
practices in the guidance programs through- 
out the state. The speakers in this group 
were: Roger B. Saylor, Principal, Barringer 
High School, Newark; Patrick J. White, 
Perth Amboy High School, and Willis M. 
Sisson of Red Bank High School. 


Thinking on some very vital problems of 
secondary school guidance was highlighted 
in the speeches that were made at the con- 
ference meetings throughout the day. Dr. 
Kramer stated on college admission that 
“The college looks to (and not at) the second- 


ary schools for (4) basic preparation of its 
students, (6) for more information about 
candidates, and (c) for ideas which can make 
more effective the role of the State University 
in the public education program in New 
Jersey." He urged that ‘‘counselors and 
principals encourage and bring to the atten- 
tion of admission officers students who can 
profit by college but for financial reasons can- 
not make it.’” Prof. Cunliffe felt that ‘‘the 
disagreement growing out of the varied train- 
ing and experiences of guidance personnel is 
indicative of a developing profession."’ Evi- 
dences of this are seen in the (a) recognition 
of the guidance-personnel function and its 
importance by the state through certification; 
(6) provisions for professional membership 
in the national groups, and (c) the proposed 
International Guidance Association.”’ Dr. 
DeHart discussed the Curriculum Laboratory 
at Rutgers. ‘‘It is jointly sponsored by the 
New Jersey Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the State Educa- 
tion Department and the School of Education 
of the State University.... Teachers are free 
to draw upon a large collection of source 
materials, textbooks, and courses of study, 
as well as basic professional works in all 
areas of education."" Teachers were encour- 
aged to contribute to the laboratory the re- 
sults of their experiences with special devices 
and projects. 

Officers for the 1950-1952 term were elected 
as follows: President, Paul L. Cambreleng, 
Newark College of Engineering; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jean Pascoe, Newton High School; 
Regional Vice-Presidents, Gertrude Forrester, 
West Side High School, Newark; Eleanor 
Scott, Sommerville High School; George 
Field, Bridgeton High School; Chairman of 
Council on Public Relations, Carrie R. Losi, 
Weequahic High School, Newark; Editor of 
state publication, Newsletter, Walter Ryan, 
Newark College of Engineering. 
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Regional Conference 


North Atlantic Regional Conference to Be Held 


“Design for Better Living’’ will be the 
theme of the North Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference of NVGA which will be held in Erie, 
Pennsylvania, November 17 and 18. Co- 
Chairmen of the Conference are Harvey A. 
Heintzelman and Ellen Connell. Advance 
registrations for the Conference should be 
addressed to Miss Connell at the Erie Public 
Schools. 

The opening general session will be con- 
cerned with “Human Relations in Adjust- 
ment Services at the Elementary, Secondary, 
and College Level."’ Speakers at this session 
will include: Marion Trabue, Dean, School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College; 
Ellen F. Connell, Director of Guidance, Erie 
Public Schools; Maurice Kolpein, Superin- 
tendent, Erie County Schools; Harvey A. 
Heintzelman, Chief, OIGS, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and Frank G. Davis, Professor of 
Education, Bucknell University. Prof. Davis 
will discuss “‘Orientation of the Group to the 
Problem.”’ 

Morning section meetings and their speak- 
ers will include: ‘Motivating Pupils with 
Undetermined Occupational Objectives," 
Royce E. Brewster, Assistant Chief, OIGS, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
‘*Fostering Good Social Adjustment,"’ Flovell 
Bixby, Deputy Commissioner in Charge of 
Penal and Correctional Affairs, State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 
New Jersey; ‘Developing Acceptable Atti- 
tudes toward Employment,’ Donald C. 
Cochrane, Research Analyst, Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service, Harrisburg; 
“Problems and Progress at the Elementary 
School Level,’’ Carl H. Waller, Director, 
Department of Child Study and Service, Public 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 

H. Edmund Bullis, Executive Secretary, 
Delaware Mental Hygiene Association will 
speak on “Human Relations in the Class- 
room’ at the Friday afternoon general ses- 


sion. A second afternoon meeting will be 
concerned with *‘Use of Tape Recordings in 
Guidance."" The speaker will be U. F 
Goodall, Chief of Radio and Audio-Visual 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Thomas Mec- 
Creary, Training Director, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, will discuss ‘‘Human Rela- 
tions in Employment" at the Friday dinner 
meeting. 

“‘Human Relations in Adjustment Services 
outside the School"’ will be the subject of the 
Saturday morning general session. Royce 
E. Brewster will speak at that session on 
“Orientation of the Group to the Problem." 

Saturday section meetings and their speak- 
ers will be: ‘‘Human Relations in the Fam- 
ily,"" Rhea Boardman, Home School Social! 
Work Consultant, Board of Education, James- 
town Public Schools, New York; ‘‘Utilizing 
Community Resources,’" H. Edmund Bullis, 
and “‘Interpreting Guidance Services to the 
Community,"’ Car! H. Waller. 


Vocational Associations Day Held 
at Chico State College 


A Vocational Associations Day and a dis- 
trict meeting of the Northern California 
Guidance Association were held on October 21 
at Chico State College in Chico, California 
General Chairman was Marsdon A. Sherman 
and Hugh M. Bell was host to the Guidance 
Section. Herman J. Peters was in charge of 
the program for the guidance meeting. The 
morning meeting consisted of exhibits of 
guidance materials and demonstrations and 
administrations of the Stanford-Binet Test 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue Test. One-way 
screen laboratory rooms were used for part of 
the demonstration. In the afternoon ‘“The 
Counseling Interview’’ was the theme with 
demonstrations via the one-way screen. A 
group discussion followed. 








Attend the N.V.G.A. Convention 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, March 26—29 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Educators Mobilize 
To Meet Emergency 


In September and October educators were 
called together in Washington by two of their 
national organizations to consider problems 
of the emergency created by the Korean War. 
On September 9-10 representatives of 75 
educational organizations attended a Confer- 
ence for Mobilization of Education called by 
the National Education Association. Repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities and of 
organizations that are members of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education rallied on October 6 
and 7 to a Conference on Higher Education in 
the National Service. Both conferences were 
called for the purposes of informing members 
of developments in relation to the present 
emergency and to help integrate the pro- 
grams of individual members with national 
needs. 


-~ + + 


Hershey Favors Draft 
Of Teens, Not Thirties 


Draft boards will be reaching down in the 
teen ages by the end of 1950, predicted Selec- 
tive Service General Lewis B. Hershey xe- 
cently. By the first of the new year man- 
power calls will require boards to go into the 
19-year-old class, he said. ‘“‘I personally be- 
lieve,"" he added, ‘‘we ought to exhaust the 
manpower group of 19 to 25 before we move 
on to higher age groups."’ If it proves 
necessary to raise the age limit to fill armed 
forces needs General Hershey said he favored 
the 26-year-olds, and then the 27-year group 
rather than upping the age limit to 35, as 
favored by many in Congress. Discussing 
draft trends in a copyright interview with 
U.S. News and World Report, he suggested that 


“If we are going to be in a cold war for a 
generation, then we ought to avoid going 
above 26 (years) at any time.’’ General 
Hershey explained this attitude by saying, 
“If industry is sure they can have everybody 
above 26, that tends to give industry a certain 
amount of stabilization."’ He criticized fail- 
ure to draft any fathers or veterans from 
civilian life because of the danger innate in 
this policy for future National Guard and 
Reserve recruiting. Both the Guard and 
Reserves call fathers and veterans. Changes 
in the Selective Service Law are sure to be an 
issue when Congress reconvenes. 


* + > 


Women Form Chief 
Reserve Labor Group 


A striking difference between the current 
emergency and 1940 is the absence today of a 
large reserve of unemployed, Frieda S. Miller, 
Director of the Women's Bureau, pointed out 
in a report to the Secretary of Labor recently. 

Miss Miller was stressing the fact that in 
1940 some 8 million persons were unem- 
ployed, while today the figure is less than 
3'/3 million, among whom are slightly over 1 
million women. The chief reserves, then, 
must be found among women who are not in 
the labor force at present. At this time it is 
not possible to predict how many of the 37?/s 
million women not in the labor force would 
be making their greatest contribution by 
entering it. 

Incentives of patriotism and attractive 
earnings undoubtedly will bring many women 
into the quest for jobs. Many of them will 
come in without specific training in job skills 
required in the various industries where they 
will be needed. An unknown number have 
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Current News 


never had the experience of job routines. Re- 
luctance of some managements to use women 
will have to be overcome. In addition, poli- 
cies must be developed to determine which 
women are best able to make an effective con- 
tribution to a mobilization program, and in 
what areas of effort. More women can be 
utilized only if adequate community facilities 
are provided to ease the burden of housework, 
to care for children, and in various ways to 
reconcile the requirements of a continuing 
civilian life with those of maximum output 
in a defense economy. 

Miss Miller said that to provide urgently 
needed information she had shifted the *‘fact 
finding’’ program of the Bureau to collecting, 
analyzing, and interpreting information 
which will serve as the basis for policy de- 
termination and leadership in full utilization 
of women in the national defense effort. 

A major Bureau project undertaken at the 
request of the National Security Resources 
Board will evaluate World War II experience 
in Great Britain and the United States in 
mobilizing women, information of para- 
mount importance in the formulation of a 
constructive policy for the utilization of 
womanpower. Some of the questions and 
policies the study will cover will be recruit- 
ment, special training, assistance in locating 
housing, provision for special community 
services, transportation difficulties, split 
shifts, and wage incentives. 

The Bureau has under consideration another 
important project that would involve a frank 
inquiry, addressed to those directly involved, 
concerning attitudes and practices affecting 
the employment of women under circum- 
stances like those ahead of us. Miss Miller 
recalled the experience of the Women's 
Bureau during the last war: hardship and 
inefficiency were found in some areas where 
provisions for housing, food, recreation, and 
other facilities for women were far from ade- 
quate. 

Field work just completed in 10 repre- 
sentative cities throughout the country, to 
determine part-time employment opportuni- 
ties for women, will supply the clue to non- 
manufacturing occupations in which women 
can work part-time. Ina tight labor market, 
such information is extremely useful, Miss 
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Miller noted, to employment agencies, em- 
ployers, and to women themselves as a guide 
to where women who are ineligible for full- 
time work can be utilized, thus freeing others 
for more critical occupations. 


-~ + + 


Undergraduate Psychology 
Courses Investigated 


Improved undergraduate courses in psy- 
chology are the objective of a seminar to be 
held during the summer of 1951 by a group 
of psychologists interested in this field. 
Members of the group are Claude E. Buxton, 
of Yale University; Charles N. Cofer, of the 
University of Maryland; John W. Gustad, of 
Vanderbilt University; Robert B. MacLeod, 
of Cornell University; Wilbert J. McKeachie, 
of the University of Michigan, and Dael 
Wolfle, of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. The group intends to prepare model 
course outlines which will minimize overlap 
of subject matter, reduce the number of sim- 
ilar courses, and provide the basis for more 


systematic instruction at the undergraduate 


level. The project is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on a grant made jointly 
by the Carnegie Corporation and the Grant 
Foundation. 
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Negro Career Woman 
Edits “Guidance Index” 


Recently a small booklet called They Made 
It appeared under the imprint of the Chicago 
Defender and the National Urban League. It 
consists of the stories of Negores who have 
achieved success in over 15 fields of endeavor, 
including engineering, chemistry, and tele- 
vision. The account of one young matron’s 
work as an editor holds more than usual in- 
terest for guidance workers, for she controls 
the machinery behind one of the well-known 
publications in their field—Guidance Index. 

Gwen Calhoun joined the staff of Science 
Research Associates, publishers of Guidance 
Index, in 1949. She was the first Negro to be 
employed by that Chicago publishing house. 
Mrs. Calhoun’s job consists mostly of writin= 
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and editing, for the function of Guidance 
Index is to analyze and review current guid- 
ance and educational publications. To that 
end its editor checks approximately 100 educa- 
tional magazines each month, looking for new 
ideas and materials of interest to her readers. 
Often she assists the company librarian in re- 
search projects for other staff members. 
Recently a Science Research Associates per- 
sonnel spokesman said of her: ‘Gwen Cal- 
houn is one of the best workers we have. 
Her job performance and personal attributes 
leave nothing to be desired.”’ 

Before undertaking her present job, Mrs. 
Calhoun worked as a research analyst for the 
Office of Strategic Services, served in the 
library of the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, and in that of the University of Chi- 
cago. She also has taughtEnglishand French 
in the South Carolina schools. Her husband, 
a graduate of the Howard University Law 
School, is a practicing Chicago lawyer. 


a | 


Conference Considers 
Measurement, Evaluation 


“The Improvement of Education with 
Special Reference to Measurement and Eval- 
uation’’ was the theme of the fifteenth educa- 
tional conference sponsored by the Educa- 


tional Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education October 26-27. A 
partial list of the conference speakers in- 
cludes William F. Russell, President, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Frank H. 
Bowles, Director, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board; William J. Donovan, formerly Di- 
rector, Office of Strategic Services; E. F. Lind- 
quist, Professor of Education, State University 
of Iowa; John W. Gardner, Vice-President, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York; Lyman 
Bryson, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Paul B. 
Diederich, Research Départment, Educational 
Testing Service, and Herbert S. Conrad, 
Chief, Research and Statistical Service, Office 
of Education. A short business meeting of 
the institutional members of the Educational 
Records Bureau was held on Friday afternoon. 
Following that meeting there was a sym- 
posium on ‘“The Use of Tests and Records in 
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the Total School Program."’ Brief talks on 
different aspects of the use of tests were given 
by Lester W. Nelson; Principal, Scarsdale 
High School; Norma E. Cutts, Professor of 
Psychology and Education, Connecticut State 
Teachers College, New Haven; Mildred 
Percy, Director of Guidance, District of 
Columbia Public Schools, and Warren 
Koehler, Milton Academy. 
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War Mobilization Impact 
on Industrial Relations 

The Seventeenth Annual Midwest Confer- 
ence on Industrial Relations held at the 
University of Chicago, September 22, fea- 
tured the theme, ‘The Impact of War Mo- 
bilization on Industrial Relations."’ Dis- 
cussions were held on such topics as ““The 
Influence of Developments in Basic Defense 
Industries’’; “‘Current Trends in Collective 
Bargaining’’; ‘Selection and Development 
of Executives under Conditions of Manpower 
Stringency"’; ‘“The Influence of Mobilization 
on White Collar Unionism"’; “Industrial 
Old Age as a Management Problem’’; 
“Streamlining Supervisory Training to Meet 
the Demands of a Mobilized Economy,"’ and 
“Economic Education for Employees in a 
Period of National Emergency."’ Peter F. 
Drucker, Author and Management Consul- 
tant, spoke on “The Imminent Crisis in 
Labor Relations."’ 


-~- + 


United Nations Day 


On United Nations Day—October 24— 
UN flags were flown throughout this and 
other countries to commemorate a great anni- 
versary. Initiated by the National Grange 
and carried out through the cooperation of 
the Extension Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, a ‘‘Betsy Ross’ flag making 
project was undertaken in preparation for the 
occasion. Tens of thousands of UN banners 
were hand-sewn by farm and city women and 
girls to be flown from schools, churches, 
public buildings, and homes. Many were 
sent abroad. Special religious observances 
were held in this country and abroad, and 
people took part in processions, broadcasts, 
public celebrations, and festivities. 





An Occupations Short 


Alternatives for Pre-Medical Students 


ie HIGH RATE Of rejection of applicants 
to Medical Schools presents a difficult 
problem in counseling with pre-medical 
students. According to a recent survey, the 
ratio of rejections to acceptances for all medi- 
cal schools was approximately three to one 
with some schools being above ten to one. 

The rejected applicants are faced with many 
problems incident to changing vocational 
choices, revising educational plans, and work- 
ing out personal relationships. The latter is 
frequently difficult because of the feeling of 
failure and frustration caused by the rejection 
and forced change of plans. Despite the fact 
that a great many of these rejected applicants 
have quite acceptable scholastic averages, 
many are branded as ‘‘flunk-outs’’ by an 
unreasoning and illogical prejudice of some 
academic minds. “Don’t send me your 
flunk-outs,"’ is the all too frequent response 
of a department head to a counselor's inquiry 
regarding the applicability of certain pre- 
medical courses to the course of study in that 
department. 

One step which all counselors can take to 
ameliorate the frustrations and disappoint- 
ments incident to a rejection is to emphasize 
at all times the importance of having one or 
more alternative careers in mind while pur- 
suing the pre-medical course. By proper 
planning, many students can simultaneously 
meet pre-medical requirements and require- 
ments for another course or field also. To 
help students plan for related or allied careers, 
the counselor needs to have at his disposal a 
list of possible alternatives and the relation- 
ship of training for the various fields to pre- 
medical training. Counselors talking with 
rejected applicants also need such a list 
assisting the applicants in choosing and plan- 
ning for substitute careers. 

To assist with this problem, the staff of the 
Indiana University Counseling Office has 
gradually developed a list of possible alter- 
natives for pre-medical students together with 
statements giving descriptions of the jobs in 


the various related fields, course requirements, 
salaries, and the relationship of training in 
each field to pre-medica] subjects. 

It is a constantly growing list and is in 
great demand by students, faculty, and other 
counselors. Frequently, the students looking 
over the list suggest additional occupations 
which can be added. 

To date, the list includes information about 
jobs in the following fields: (1) Anthropolo- 
gist; (2) Archaeologist; (3) Astronomer; 
(4) Bacteriologist; (5) Botanist; (6) Busi- 
ness-Biology; (7) Business-Chemistry; (8) 
Chemist; (9) Chiropodist; (10) Chiropractor; 
(11) Dental Hygienist; (12) Dietitians; 
(13) Entomologist; (14) Geneticist; (15) 
Geologist; (16) Health and Physical Edu- 
cator; (17) Home Economist; (18) Hospital 
Administration; (19) Medical Record Librar- 
ians; (20) Medical Librarian; (21) Medical 
Secretary; (22) Medical Social Worker; 
(23) Medical Technologist; (24) Mortician; 
(25) Nurse, Male and Female; (26) Occupa- 
tional Therapist; (27) Optometrist; (28) 
Osteopath; (29) Personnel Worker; (30) 
Pharmacist; (31) Physical Therapist; (32) 
Physicist; (33) Physiologist; (34) Psychia- 
tric Social Worker; (35) Psychologist; (36) 
Public Health Official; (37) Rehabilitation 
Counselor; (38) Social Worker; (39) Soil 
Technologist; (40) Speech Pathologist; (41) 
Teacher of Science; (42) Veterinarian; (43) 
X-ray technician; or (44) Zoologist. 


ROBERT H. SHAFFER ann 
CATHERINE EVANS 





An OCCUPATIONS short presented 
as one of a series of ‘‘how-to-do-it”’ 


notes for counselor convenience. 














YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ “‘Sociometry in Relation to Other Social 
Sciences,’’ by J. L. Moreno, sometimes called 
the father of sociometrics, is a reprint of a 
aper written in 1937 and appears in the 
ives. 1950, issue of Soctometry. (Pp. 
63-75). In this article, Mr. Moreno re- 
views the field of sociometry, its procedures, 
its uses, and its relationship to other sci- 
ences. This article should be read by every 
person who uses sociometric techniques in 
the classroom or other groups in order to 
secure a better sainaaalies of sociometrics 
and its potentialities. 


w Dr. Abraham Stone discusses the develop- 
ment of marriage counseling in the spring, 
1950, issue of Marriage and Family, the jour- 
nal of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions. His article, “‘Marriage Counseling 
Today and Tomorrow,"’ suggests various 
future developments in the marriage coun- 
seling field and emphasizes its importance in 
contributing toward the preservation of the 
family. 


w@ “Why Boys Fail,’’ Aslantic Monthly, May, 
1950, takes a poke at those persons who mis- 
use I.Q. scores and other academic procedures 
in determining the causes of failure. J. 
Roswell Gallagher, a physician, offers sugges- 
tions for schools in solving the problems of 
failure. With appropriate supporting evi- 
dence, Dr. Gallagher concludes that most of 
all young people need adults to be curious 
about them and not prejudiced and opin- 
ionated. He further contends that curiosity 
breeds knowledge. If a teacher tries to 
understand what makes boys “‘tick,’’ and 
why they skip a beat now and then, they will 
stand a chance of understanding them better. 


s ‘How to Lie with Statistics’’ is an enter- 
taining and thought-provoking feature of 
the August, 1950, Harper's Magazine. Darrell 
Huff releases his ire against dishonest statis- 
tics used to make a fact “‘look like what she 
ain't’’ and at the same time gives the reader 


several lessons in elementary statistics. His 
comments cover such significant statistical 
terms as the sample with the built-in bias, 
the gee-whiz graph, the souped-up graph, 
the well-chosen average, the insignificant dif- 
ference or the elusive error, the ever-impres- 
sive decimal, the semi-attached figure, and 
the unwarranted assumption or “‘post hoc 
rides again." 


e Norman Cousins, Editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, appeals to higher educa- 
tion to educate for interdependent living in 
order to develop the necessary leadership for 
the creation of world law. He criticizes edu- 
cation for failing to educate for living in our 
modern social order. He proposes that the 
four-year curriculum be lengthened and that 
the adult education program be expanded. 
This article affords the educator an opportun- 
ity to look at himself through another man’s 
mind. It leaves the reader with a redoubled 
sense of responsibility. His article, “The 
Whole Man,” is in the Journal of the NEA for 
April, 1950. 


ws ‘Family Life Education—Future Tense?"’ 
appearing in Journal of Educational Research, 
April, 1950. (Pp. 601-613) is a summary of 
some of the more significant psychological 
research done in the past 20 years. Freda S. 
Kehm, the author, approaches the research 
problems specifically Rom the standpoint of 
their bearing on family life education. This 
article is of special note to the person who 
desires a quid swrien of some of the more 
significant studies with findings significant 
to the field of family life education. 


@ ‘Toward an Improved Guidance Program” 
raises the old issue of to what extent is the 
classroom teacher involved in the school 
guidance program as well as a number of 
other problems. Among the conclusions 
which the authors, William Isaacs and Jules 
Koloding, draw are that there are many 
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reasons aside from organization and ad- 
ministration which prevent the guidance 
program from functioning effectively and 
that any effort to improve guidance services 
must include participation Tdiaaan teach- 
ers, High Points, March, 1950. (Pp. 5-9) 


@ Planning summer activities with students 
is a most neglected phase of teacher planning. 
Anne Hoppock reports on at eg sx of a 
rural county school system in New Jersey in 

lanning with its students their summer activ- 
ities. Her article appears in the Journal of 
the NEA for May, 1950, and is entitled **Be- 
fore Turning Over the Keys.” 


@ ‘‘Client-Centered Therapy and the Field of 
Guidance,"’ Education, April, 1950, cites some 
advantages of using client-centered therapy 
in the guidance program. John M. Butler 
and Julius Seeman, the authors, examine the 
various facets of client-centered therapy with 
particular attention to the roles of the coun- 
selor and counselee. 


ws How to make youthfulness and inexperi- 
ence into selling points, even in the present 
“Class of 


tight job market is the subject of 
"50 vs. No Jobs’’ in the October, 1950, Pag- 
eant magazine. Polly Weaver, Job Editor of 
Mademotselle, draws upon her experience in 
helping beginners to point out various ap- 
proaches and methods which a young person 
can use to land that first job. 


gw “Your Guidance Office,"" by G. L. Wahl- 
quist, appearing in The School Executive for 
July, 1950, treats a subject of vital importance 
to the guidance specialist. The author lists a 
number of factors important to a good guid- 
ance office such as a sles for student records, 
privacy, clerical and secretarial help, waiting 
room, etc. He includes a number of helpful 
comments regarding the planning of an 
office. 


we D. W. Hartin describes a high school 
student council in ‘“This Council Acts in the 
Students’ Interests.’ His article, appearing 
in Clearing House, May, 1950, lists a number 
of projects undertaken by the student council 
in his school during the school year. His 
discussion includes mention of various meth- 
ods of student representation. 
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w The idea that high school students are 
willing and able to participate in planning 
their curriculum is supported by Ruth Hoff- 
man in an article in Educational Leadership 
for March, 1950. She develops her discussion 
of the life adjustment program not only from 
the classroom and subject approaches but also 
from the educational values of student par- 
ticipation in building the program. Her 
article is entitled, “‘Students Help Plan a 
Life Adjustment Program."’ 


ws ‘Seven Ways of Helping Students to Under- 
stand Teachers’’ examines the responsibility 
of the teacher in helping the student to under- 
stand the teacher. Arthur Hoppe differs 
with the oye of view held by too many 
teachers that the responsibility of getting 
acquainted is a one-way street—from student 
to teacher, by stressing the two-way street 
concept. The article lists and discusses ways 
by which the teacher can help the pupil to 
understand the teacher. Clearing House, 
March, 1950. 


w ‘An Investigation of Non-Directive Group 
Therapy with Students in Academic Dif. 
ficulty’’ carried in the June, 1950, Journal of 
Consulting Psychology presents a study made at 
Syracuse University to determine the results 
of group therapy in a classroom situation. 
William D. Sheldon and Theodore Landsman 
set up a control and an experimental group 
project in which the experimental group 
was taught by a competent non-directive 
therapist. The results reported are not con- 
clusive; however, the methods used point up 
another interesting use of non-directive ther- 


apy. 


w “‘America’'s Need—Able and Educated 
Leaders,"" Journal of the NEA, May, 1950, 
reviews the statement prepared by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission entitled, *‘Edu- 
cation of the Gifted."" The NEA report 
examines the gifted child and the methods 
by which he may be better educated. Its 
findings present a tremendous challenge to all 
teachers. 


w J. Edgar Hilgendorf tells the story of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, senior high school guid- 
ance program. The author lists philosophy 
and principles under which the program oper- 
ates. It is interesting to note how Reading 
initiated its guidance program via the use of a 
student personal adjustment questionnaire. 
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The article, ‘‘Guidance Philosophy Is Put 
Into Action at Reading," in the April, 1950, 
Nations Schools, will be of special interest 
to the teacher and administrator who par- 
ticipate in the guidance program. 


w Elwood Murray, outstanding teacher in 
the field of semantics, pens a brilliant article 
in the April, 1950, issue of Education. This 
article, *’Self-Guidance through Group Ap- 
proaches and Ceneral Semantics,"’ analyzes 
the use of the principles of group interaction 
in classroom situations. The particular class 
involved used committees, various types of 
group evaluation and observation py role 
playing, securing maximum participation and 
self-understanding. 


w Edward C. Roeber offers a solution of the 
problem of maintaining a cumulative record 
on each student in the school. Roeber pre- 
sents the Achievement and Activities In- 
ventory Blank, which is filled out and main- 
tained by the student, as a proposed solution 
to the cumulative Joo! problem. The 
article, entitled “Cumulative Records: Plan 
Lifts Burden from Teachers,’’ appears in The 
Clearing House, May, 1950. 


w Grace H. Esternaux discusses the success 
of a home room guidance program with a 
group of selected students of nv average 
scholastic achievement. The author dis- 
cusses the subject of guidance for leadership, 
a subject which is vital to the teacher of to- 
day. The article serves to revive arguments 
above the advantages and disadvantages of 
homogeneous grouping. It appears in High 
Points, June, 1950, and is titled. ‘An Experi- 
mental Home Room Class.”’ 


w The guidance program in the athletic de- 
mon | at the University of Nebraska is 

escribed in the May, 1950, Arhletic Journal 
The 


authors feel that the potentialities of _ 


by Peter Janetos and Harry J. Miller. 
ance in this area are relatively unexplored 
and that any such program has to be flexible 
and adaptable. Their article traces the pro- 
gtam from its beginning to its present struc- 
ture and includes principles and procedures 
for setting up similar programs. 


@ The value of tests when given at correct 
grade levels in the junior high school is 
explored by Eileen Iberg in an article, ‘Our 
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Junior High School Testing Program."’ Miss 
Iberg discusses the types of tests which should 
be included in the junior high school testing 
program, and their uses. The article appears 
in the March, 1950, Clearing House. (Pp. 
413-414) 


w The Education Digest, May, 1950, offers the 
reader another bit of controversial opinion 
on the age-old topic of rewards and punish- 
ments in an article titled ‘Shall We Use Re- 
wards and Punishments?’ The author tends 
to favor rewards of an intrinsic rather than 
of an extrinsic nature. This article will un- 
doubtedly furnish the reader with ‘‘fuel’’ for 
debate. 


we M. Helene Levinshon describes how one 
school developed 4 four-year high school 
program for slow learners, in the June, 1950, 
High Points. She outlines the program used 
at Richmond Hill High School in New York 
City. Many of the at and suggestions arc 
applicable to smaller schools. The article is 
titled ‘‘Four Year High School Program for 
Slow Learners."’ 


w ‘Secret Societies’ is an article in which 
Raymond Green points out the evils of such 
organizations in high schools. He states that 
they are undemocratic, tend to divide student 
loyalty, dominate school and social life, are 
beyond school control yet affect it. He feels 
that they should be abolished and then re- 
placed by some more meaningful substitute. 
Journal of the NEA, May, 1950. (Pp. 338- 
339) 


@ ‘What Makes a Group Tick?”’ is a three- 
part case study of group dynamics by Leland 
Bradford which appears in the Journal of the 
NEA for February, March, and April, 1950. 
It describes the awakening of an executive 
committee of a local association to the reasons 
for the group's failure to function produc- 
tively. Factors in the behavior of groups are 
discussed, and the greater success of the 
group, once it is aware of these factors, is 
emonstrated. 


ws ‘How Professional Am I?’’ is a self test by 
Grace I. Kauffman, which appears in the 
April, 1950, issue of the Journal of the NEA. 
It is made up of a total of 42 questions in 
the areas of relationships of teacher-pu- 
pil, teacher-teacher, teacher-administrator, 
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teacher-board of education, teacher-public 
and teacher-profession. From the answer a 
profile which indicates one's appraisal of his 
degree of professional behavior may be 
drawn. (P. 286) 


® ‘Business Education and Guidance’ by 
Elvin S. Eyster appears in the Journal of the 
NEA for April, 1950. It states that in 1940, 
40 per cent of the gainfully employed people 
were in positions which required business 
knowledge and skills. Pupils need to be 
given accurate occupational information re- 
garding business, as well as other occupa- 
tional areas. Counselors should understand 
how the high school business education pro- 
gtam contributes to general education, pro- 
vides initial job training, and furnishes a 
basic business education which every individ- 
ual needs. (Pp. 272-273) 


@ “Guidance Projects of a Small High 
School" by Clyde Browning reports the pro- 
gram of guidance carried on ~ one small 
school. fhe librarian provides materials on 


occupational information; a home economics 
class provides a unit stressing family rela- 
tionships; and the school has orientation and 


testing programs, publishes a handbook, 
keeps cumulative records, and sponsors ficld 
trips, guidance movies, and outside speakers. 
The Clearing House, April, 1950 (Pp. 478-479). 


w ‘‘Energy—Basis of Living and Learning” 
in the Journal of the NEA, April, 1950, is an 
article by Glenn C. Dildine in which he re- 
ports on child growth and development. The 
physical make-up of a child, especially his 
energy, will influence not only his behavior 
but often his attitudes soueed ethedk. It is 
important that a teacher understand the 
physical nature and condition of a child. 
(Pp. 252-254) 


w “Student Council in Action’ by D. W. 
Hortin contains an account of how one high 
school elected its student council by popular 
vote and what the results were in terms of 
student interest and participation. He gives 
a list of activities carried on successfully by 
the new student council. An interest in 
democratic elections was stimulated. The 
Clearing House, May, 1950. (Pp. 554-555) 


ws ‘Guidance Aids for Incoming Freshmen” 
is an overview by Laurence G. Mason of a 
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high school guidance program, an important 
part of which is the orientation of eighth- 
grade students to what they may expect in 
high school. The eighth graders visit the 
high school, are visited in their home rooms 
by members of the high school staff, see pic- 
tures of high school activities, and finally 
have a conference in which high school 
programs are planned. The plan ts reported 
to be very effective. The Clearing House, 
March, 1950. (Pp. 419 420) 


@ “Guidance in the Elementary School’’ by 
Ruth Strang appears in Education, April, 
1950. Guidance is a process of helping every 
child discover and peter his best poten- 
tialitices. The guidance program in a school 
to be successful in achieving its goals should 
have good administrative leadership, quali- 
fied guidance-minded teachers, and specialists 
who will work with teachers, parents, and 
community, as well as with individual chil 
dren. (Pp. 492-494) 


@ “What Is Occupational Success?’ cha! 
lenges the frequently accepted meanings of 
vocational success. Is it just money, recog- 
nition by peers, fulfillment of one’s own pur- 
pose, adjustment to work? M. B. Stott ar- 
tempts to answer some of these questions in 
her article which appears in Occupational 
Psychology for April, 1950. (Pp. 105-113) 


@ “Counseling about Occupations,"’ written 
by Walter J. Greenleaf and appearing in 
School Life for April, 1949, discusses methods 
of gaining occupational information. It sug- 
gests government monographs, Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, and the 1949 Dictionary of 
Occupational Information as possible sources of 
material. (Pp. 5, 14) 


s Earl Johnson's “Implication of the Com 
munity for the Educational Program,’’ pub 
lished in the January, 1950, issue of the North 
Central Association Quarterly (Pp. 259-265 
stimulates the teacher to re-evaluate his role 
in the community. This is an interesting 
discussion of the implications of the com- 
munity as an integral part of society. It em- 
phasizes among other things the developing 
of the ‘‘one world"’ enleale in students and 
in the teaching of economic and political] facts 
which will enable members of the community 
to pursue their citizenship responsibilities 
intelligently. 
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w ‘‘Inside the Prison—A New Spark of Hope 
for Remaking Men"’ by James Finan is a 
story of the use of a group process to aid in 
rehabilitating prisoners. The process has 
been evolved in the penal system of New Jer- 
sey. It involves drawing together a group 
of about 20 men to discuss one another's 
problems. The process is based on the as- 
sumption that a prisoner's problems are not 
peculiar to himself and that if a prisoner 
wants to change, he can. The process has 
been very successful. Principles used bear 
consideration on the part of those who work 
with groups in any part of society. Read- 
er's Digest, May, 1950. (Pp. 61-72) 


a “Group Guidance through the Social 
Studies’’ appears in Social Education, May, 
1950, issue. The article written by Max 
Birnbaum describes the application of group 
methods and procedures in a classroom situa- 
tion. The teacher allows the class to divide 
into small groups for consideration of basic 
problems a citizenship. The entire = 
was conducted as an antithesis to the lecture 
approach often used to “‘tell’’ students the 
correct road to good citizenship. 


@ ‘Problems in Measuring the Effectiveness 
of Professional Education"’ is a study con- 
ducted by Donald K. Beckley to determine the 
strength of three factors—formal retail train- 
ing, retail-work experience, and undergradu- 
ate college education—in respect to achieve- 
ment of selected retailing objectives. The 
study appears in Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, spring, 1950. (Pp. 57-67) 


w ‘How We Determine Training Needs’’ by 
Robert J. Boggane appears in the Personnel 
Journal, May, 1950. (Pp. 13-16). The au- 
thor discusses a training program for person- 
nel. A different approach than typically 
used is developed in the article to illustrate 
how the trainee can contribute to the pro- 
gtam in which he is being trained. Method 
involves polling the trainees for suggestions 
on training topics. This is another of the 
increasing number of articles stressing the 
democratic approach to group functions. 


@ Treating the subject of a reasonable atti- 
tude toward school troubles by parents, 
Ernest Osborne in his article, ‘If Your Child 
Has School Trouble,"’ Parents, April, 1950, 
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(P. 49), stresses the importance of com- 
pe a child's progress of one period with 

is progress of another period rather than 
comparing the child with a brother or sister. 
Author states the importance of evaluation 
as an encouraging rather than a discouraging 
element in the progress of the child. This is 
a valuable article for counselors or teachers 
to have in mind when they are working with 
parents. It might well serve as a basis for a 
panel discussion or some other type of pro- 
gram during parents’ orientation or PTA 
meetings. 


w Lowell Hattery emphasizes the need for 
leadership in humane and scientific affairs 
today in an article appearing in School and 
Society, February 11, 1950 (Pp. 81-84). Mr. 
Hartley cites barriers to continuing the 
educational process: inferior instruction, 
lack of oll attention, inadequate guid- 
ance, economic hardship, Seuinal ailments, 
improper motivation, ae so forth. He 
concludes that there is much to be done by 
our educational institutions (and who does 
not agrec?). 


@ “A Survey of Child Guidance and Reme- 
dial Reading Practice,’ by G. Boyd and O. C. 
Schwaring, 1s a study appearing in the March, 
1950, issue of Journal of Educational Research. 
(Pp. 494-507). The study gathered informa- 
tion about current practices in reading and in 
child guidance. Among the many conclu- 
sions ae the need ae more and better 
trained personnel appeared to be the most 
significant. It is interesting to note that 
28 out of the 165 colleges replying reported 
no remedial or clinical services. 


@ Basis for school evaluation programs is the 
theme of an article written by Paul B. Diede- 
rich in The School Review, April, 1950 (Pp. 
225-232) and entitled “‘Design for Compre- 
hensive Evaluation Program."’ Mr. Diede- 
rich concludes that all schools should em- 
ploy an evaluation program. In developing 

is conclusion the author stresses that school 


evaluation plans should be based on school 
objectives, not course objectives, and that 
the evaluation should include not only the 
curricular but also the extra-curricular. 


m Edgar Draper discusses the place of cur- 
riculum research in the educational field in 
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“Curriculum: Biggest Responsibility of 
Every Teacher,’’ Clearing House, March, 1950. 
(Pp. 387-392). The article concludes that 
curriculum research is the basis of good teach- 
ing and the most important responsibility of 
every teacher. Draper offers evidence to 
support his conclusion, 2 conclusion which 
is a debatable one only if one does not con- 
sider his definition of curriculum. 


w James M. Dunlap examines the character- 
istics of the gifted child and ways of provid- 
ing for him in the school environment. 
That the gifted child has been neglected is 
axiomatic. Dunlap concludes that experi- 
ence in the education of gifted children is suf- 
ficient to warrant further study and experi- 
mentation and offers the thought that in 
future thinking and planning, the gifted 
child be included specifically among all the 
children. This challenging article appears 
in the March, 1950, issue of The Nation's 
Schools. (P. 46) and is entitled ‘““We Meet 
the Needs of All Except the Gifted Child.”’ 


@ Paul Elicker in ‘Looking at a Testing Pro- 
gram for Secondary School Youth,’ National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, May, 
1950. (P. 183), examines the areas to be 
considered in test development, stresses the 
importance of considering tests for their in- 
structional and guidance values, and poses the 
dilemma faced by secondary school personnel 
in selecting the best tests to use for t school 
testing program. 


m ‘All Young People Have Problems’’ by 
H. H. Remmers and L. M. Spencer in the 
March, 1950, Journal of the NEA reports on a 
nation-wide survey of high school students. 
As a whole, high schools were favorably 
rated—only 6 per cent of the students *‘hated"’ 
school enough to quit. Thirty to sixty per 
cent of the students expressed concern about 
what to do after graduation. Great concern 
was noted over the feeling of “‘not belong- 
- 2 Sex, fear of war, race prejudice, and 
religion were serious problems. About one- 
fifth of the students reported clashes of some 
sort with parents. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Commission on Life Adjustment for 
Youth, NEA, and Educational Policies Com- 
mission, as well as a number of states, are 
implementing plans for the development of a 
modern program of secondary education. 
(Pp. 182-183). 
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@ Harry Jager, Chief, Occupational! Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, offers many valuable suggestions by 
which personnel management and the public 
school guidance services can cooperate to 
their advantage in an article entitled “‘Vo- 
cational Guidance and Personnel Manage- 
ment,"’ appearing in the March, 1950, issue 
of Personnel. (Pp. 324-329). Mr. Jager dis- 
cusses the resources which the public school 
offers in vocational guidance services and 
various factors affecting personnel manage- 
ment, among other topics pertinent to voca- 
tional guidance counselors. This article 
should be of particular interest to the voca- 
tional counselor. 


e ‘Disturbing or Revealing?’’ is Boyd R. 
Swem’'s discussion in the March, 1950, Journal 
of the NEA of behavior problems in children 
as symptoms of their needs. Each uncivilized 
response has something behind it. An eager- 
ness to learn what is revealed by it rather 
than a propensity to be disturbed by it will 
sometimes lead to real improvement. (Pp. 
194-195) 


e “Why Do Boys and Girls “yr Out of 
0 


School, and What Can We Do about It?” 
was the question considered by representa- 
tives of large school systems at a conference 
called by the U. S. Office of Education in 
Chicago early in 1950. Conference findings 
were published in Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 269 ($.35, Supt. of Documents) 
and briefed in the June, 1950, School Life. A 
particularly valuable feature of both the 
complete report and the shorter article is the 
concise listing of problems with specific sug- 
gested practices to meet them in such areas 
as the identification of the drop-out, the cur- 
riculum as it influences the school's holding 
power, yy personnel services and mobiliz- 
ing staff, pupils, parents and lay citizens in 
carrying out a program to reduce the number 
of school drop-outs. 


@ “Educational Underworld,"’ by J. B. 
Edmonson, is an exposé of ‘‘the illicit traffic 
of the educational racketeers'’ who flourish 
in higher education ‘diploma mills’’ as well 
as in correspondence schools and trade 
schools. The Journal of the NEA, October, 
1950. 
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CounsELING Apo.sscents, by E. G. Wil- 
liamson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. 548 pp. $4.50. 


wards but with at least two major 
disappointments by Dr. Williamson, one of 
the most prolific writers in the student- 
personnel field today. The disappointments 
are a lack of connection between an exhorta- 
tory introduction and the principles discussed, 
and, more serious, a promise of special data 
in the title not fulfilled by the content. 

First among the rewards: Dr. Williamson 
writes with enthusiasm. Returning from a 
scientific mission to post-war Germany, he 
became convinced of the necessity to work 
professionally for ‘‘the maintenance of a form 
of democracy which permits . . . the optimum 
development of vee Ne individual.’’ He be- 
lieves that counselors are a force that can help 
achieve this aim, and devotes his first three 
chapters to the role of counseling in demo- 
cratic processes. 

The keynote is struck in the chapter 
‘Counseling as Education.’’ Finding roots, 
appealing but vague, in a discussion of per- 
missiveness and counselor neutrality, Dr. 
Williamson suddenly issues a polemic: Coun- 
selors must extend the influence of counseling 
not only as a methodology but as a point of 
view. They must leave the ivory tower and 
extend their influence into the community. 
The counselor **. . . must abandon neutrality 
and take his place with those social minded 
citizens who seek to improve societal con- 
ditions. . . The reward of these efforts 
will be a reduction in frequency of ‘‘some 
types of maladjustment’’ and a decrease in 
their aggravation by ‘‘conditions"’ in schools, 
industries, and communities. Precedent is 
found in the activities of social workers 
twenty or more years ago. 

This is lively and provocative stuff and the 
reader's imagination is quickened—but then 
the first disappointment. Especially if the 


Fe READER Is presented with many re- 


reader be a student seeking direction and 
orientation, questions come to his mind: 
What types of maladjustment are we going to 
reduce in frequency? Who are the socially 
minded citizens alongside whom we are to 
take our place? What, in general terms, is to 
be our place? What are the conditions in 
schools, industries, and communities that 
ape perhaps produce, maladjustment? 

the answers to these questions have no just 
place in a textbook, neither does the material 
which provokes these questions without an- 
— them. This interesting problem 
needs clarification among counselors and edu- 
cators. The careful student-reader may well 
be confused by Dr. Williamson's argument; 
by strong implication he as a counselor is 
urged into geome action. Yet his next 
steps, even his direction, are by no means 
spelled out. 

Subsequent chapters move on to a more 
solid basis. The see-saw evolution of Ameri- 
can educational philosophy is traced from the 
early belief in personal relations between 
teacher and student, through the sharp shift 
to intellectualism under the influence of Ger- 
man-trained American educators, toitscurrent 
emergent morphology with a personnel em- 
phasis—personalism and individualism—the 
operating context of modern student-person- 
nel work. Personnel functions in secondary 
schools and in colleges are described, along 
with the services offered by personnel work- 
ers. A close relationship between personnel 
services and instruction is urged. One major 
aim of such collaboration would be an in- 
creased effectiveness of instruction, via im- 
nee selection and placement of students. 

ersonnel services can be applied to increase 
scholastic longevity. Ways and means are 
described. A full 100 pages are devoted to 
this discussion of philosophy, history, and 
function of modern student counseling. 

The next 181 pages of text contain a de- 
scription and discussion of ‘‘clinical counsel- 
ing.'’ Counseling procedure is presented in 


six Classic steps (analysis, synthesis, diagno- 
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sis, prognosis, counseling, and follow-up); 
flexibility in the order of application of these 
steps is advised. Student counseling is called 
scientific clinical methodology, based on diag- 
nostic procedures followed by a teaching rela- 
tionship in which the client's role is to learn 


about himself; the counselor is to be a teach- | 
The need for experimental | 


ing assistant. 
evaluation of counseling criteria is stressed 
and studies in this area are described, includ- 


ing Victor C. Raimy’s brilliant work in self- | 


regarding attitudes. (The proofreaders per- 


mit Raimy’s name, incidentally, to appear in 


different spellings, both incorrect.) 

Counseling is pictured as process of analysis 
dependent upon reliable and relevant data 
about the client. The conclusive content of 
the case study is described. Sources of coun- 
seling data are carefully itemized and the a 
plication of collecting techniques are home 
and adequately treated—another reward for 
the reader. 

Dr. Williamson diverges sharply from non- 
directive workers to argue that diagnosis is 
basic to successful counseling. He maintains 
that in student-personnel work it is even more 
important that normal clients be diagnosed 
than pathological cases, since the — in 
personnel work is the prevention of serious 
maladjustments and not the treatment of the 
sick. There is an interesting and well-sup- 
ported development of the concept that the 
counselor uses hunches or hypotheses in his 
work and that these hunches have validity if 
they are based upon a complete analysis and a 
recognition of differential causes. This is the 
“‘art’’ of diagnosing—in fact it is much of the 
art of all of counseling. Quite correctly, Dr. 
Williamson states that this art or skill can 
be developed only in supervised 2, meena 
ship and not alone from books and lectures. 
Yet how many masters’ degrees in counseling 
and guidance are being granted to students 
who have not counseled a sing/e client with or 
without supervision! Our hopes are that 
academic counseling curricula will increas- 
ingly be enlivened by a requirement for super- 
vised practice counseling. 

Followers of any specific counseling tech- 
nique may find much fault with the chapter 
describing the range of counseling techniques 
available. Without stating it baldly, Dr. 
Williamson advocates an eclectic position: 
‘*. . . there are no standard techniques. . 
Each technique is applicable only to particu- 
lar problems and particular students.’" This 
kind of sagacity, again, is the fruit of counsel- 
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ing experience. It cannot be handed to the 
student on a platter. Long after he has read 
it here, the student wil] come to recall it and 
recognize what it means. Counselors work 
hard to acquire this point of view, and even 
harder to acquire the variety of skills required 
to exercise it meaningfully. This breath of 
humility has been sorely needed in a field 
where many students have been convinced of 
the far-reaching virtues of a technique by a 
single book describing a single case. 

Rich climax is reached in a final chapter 
concerning the counselor's psychological 
background. The technical and philosophi- 
cal discussion of the meaning of the individual 
differences is excellent. The concept of 
standard deviation is given personal and indi- 
vidual meaning, with appropriate warning 
against the application of group statistics to 
individuals. Student counselors must 
equally familiar with the world of work and 
the world of education. They must be thor- 
oughly grounded in the psychology of mental 
hygiene and responsive to cucs indicating 
serious maladjustment. The text ends with a 
brief introduction of general semantics as 
applied to a counseling method. 

A major disappointment rests in the rela- 


tionship between the book’s title and its con- 


tent. A title contains a promise and this title 
promises to discuss the counseling of adoles- 
cents. One expects, therefore, that special 
problems of adolescence will be related to the 
techniques of counseling. True enough, the 
concerns of students are the concerns of ado- 
lescents; they occur during the transition of 
selfhood from childhood to maturity. Yet 
there is missing here any special comprehen- 
sion of the po 8 naa rsonality—the re- 
vivified fantasy life with old and new ele- 
ments, the personality pseudopods of over- 
and under-evaluation of the self which the 
adolescent extends in the process of self-sta- 
bilization, the exploratory nature of adoles- 
cence, the heightened sensitivity to environ- 
mental stimulation. While everything that 
Dr. Williamson writes is applicable to adoles- 
cents, it is usually as pertinent for adults. 
The special flavor of pH scm psychology is 
lacking or not sufficiently developed. The 
result is very much like a handed-down suit— 
it covers but it doesn’t fit. 

And when the book gets down to cases—12 
of them—the special emphasis is even more 
striking by its absence. Only three of the 
case histories are of clients in their teens. 
One client is 30, another (by careful reading 
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and inference) is about 28, still another is 26, 
and the remaining six are between 24 and 20. 
Certainly the files of the University of Minne- 
sota Counseling Bureau contain an abundance 
of more appropriate material. Editorial 
carelessness is suspected, and the suspicion 
heightened by the tiring repetition of test 
report forms, questionnaires, and form letters. 
Since all the cases come from the same coun- 
seling service, these forms might better have 
been presented first as exhibits and their 
unique contents for each client summarized in 
the individual case history. Author com- 
ments, relating the case history data to the 
text, would have enriched this material sig- 
nificantly. 

In summary, then, this book is rewarding 
in many ways, steeped in experience and sagac- 
ity, yet not carefully focused to its title.— 
LEONARD SMALL, Counselor, Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, New York City. 
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HanpBOooK oF EmMpLoyrze Sg.EcTION, by Roy 
M. Dorcus and Margaret H. Jones. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 
349 pp. $4.50. 


HIS VOLUME Gives in succinct abstract 
form the essential data from 426 studies 
on the validation of personnel tests. It is 
“intended as a reference book for personnel 
executives, psychologists, vocational ad- 
visers, psychology students, and other per- 
sons interested in the selection of employees 
by means of psychological tests." The book 
accomplishes this objective in a very credit- 
able manner. 

Each abstract gives the full journal or book 
reference and summarizes the study under five 
categories, as follows: (1) number of subjects 
and nature of the job; (2) exact titles of tests 
used; (3) the criterion of job proficiency used; 
(4) results on validity, and (5) reliability of 
the criterion (if included in the original re- 

rt). 

The abstracts are not evaluative. They 
simply summarize in brief outline form the 
essential findings of the articles. For a more 
complete account of the work the reader may 
obtain the particular primary references which 
are related to his immediate problem. 

This volume will be a very serviceable addi- 
tion to books kept “‘within reach"’ by the 
personnel research worker in business or in- 
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dustry. Certain criteria of minimum ade- 
quacy were established by the authors and 
only articles meeting these criteria were ab- 
stracted. These criteria were that the type 
of employee investigated must be specified; 
the number of subjects must be stated; the 
tests used must be specified; the criterion of 
job proficiency must be stated explicitly, and 
the actual results obtained must be reported. 

The application of these criteria un- 
doubtedly was difficult in the case of many 
border-line articles. Even though such ar- 
ticles evidently were given the benefit of the 
doubt, it is interesting to note that of the 
2,100 references examined, the criteria were 
met by only 426, é.e., 20 percent. (The intro- 
duction states 427 but only 426 are included 
in the book.) Calling attention to this 
poe arr inadequacy in the case of 80 per 
cent of published articles in the field may re- 
sult in more carefully prepared research re- 
ports in the future. 

Aside from articles excluded because they 
fail to meet the minimum criteria of ade- 
quacy. the authors purposely exclude articles 

ealing with certain specialized areas of per- 
sonnel selection. Among these are military 
personnel, drivers (unless they are paid 
employees), apprentices (as in Britain) who 


are not employees in the ordinary sense, and 
studies which merely compare test scores of 
men in various occupations without using a 
criterion of job proficiency. 

The authors carefully caution the reader 
about the danger of —_— a direct applica- 


tion of techniques developed by others. 
They emphasize that ‘‘previous work is valu- 
able as a starting point’ but that a sound and 
effective personnel testing program must be 
“developed for the specific situation in one’s 
own firm."" The authors deserve much credit 
for organizing and assembling in this volume 
a great deal of material that previously has 
been available only in original articles, many 
of which often are not conveniently available. 
—Josepn Tirrin, Occupational Research Center, 
Purdue University. 
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Yourn aNnpD THE Wortp or Work, by 
Christopher Sower and others. Social 
Research Service, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, 1949. 101 pp. $0.50. 


HIS MONOGRAPH IS a t of a study con- 
ducted by the Social Research Service, an 
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organization sponsored by the ae of 
Sociology and Anthropology of Michigan 
State College, which coordinates research in 
human relations. It was a cooperative study 
in which Michigan State College provided 
the professional staff and the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company provided funds ie oper- 
ating expense and consultation services. 

The purpose of the study was to determine: 
(1) the attitude young people have toward 
work and working; (2) how they rank the 
prestige levels of selected occupations; (3) 
their educational and occupational plans, and 
(4) the relative importance of social factors in 
the work situation. 

The sample consisted of 6,789 Michigan 
high school tenth- and twelfth-grade students 
from 56 public and private high schools. 
The all was drawn in such a way that a 
representative group of students with a wide 
range of work background would be ob- 
tained. The results are reported in verbal, 
tabular, and graphic form. 

The graphical illustrations are particularly 
good. If presented to groups in chart form 
or by means of a projector, they would con- 
stitute an effective source of information on 
the work plans and attitudes of high school 
students and lay the foundation for class dis- 
cussion of these topics. 

The report is significant not only because of 
the valuable information it supplies, but also 
because of the high standard it sets in plan- 
ning, executing, and presenting the infor- 
mation. 

Every secondary counselor and teacher of 
high school courses in occupation will profit 
greatly from the study and use of this excel- 
ent report.—Huoa M. Bett, Dean, Student 
Personnel and Guidance, Chico State College, 
California. 


<> 





Gurpinc YourH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
by Leslie L. Chisholm. New York: 
American Book Company, 1950. 441 pp. 
$3.75. 


CCORDING TO THE author, this volume was 
written ‘for use as a text for a general or 
introductory course in guidance for the train- 
ing of secondary-school teachers."’ It should 
oe to be a useful tool for such a purpose, 
or the book, at that level of training, pro- 
vides an adequate review of the various guid- 
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ance services which ought to exist in the mod- 
ern secondary school. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, however, this book ought not to be 
used alone but in combination with other 
texts in guidance for it presents some points 
of view about which there exists strong dis- 
agreement in the field today and some which 
are almost universally rejected. 

Many responsibilities or activities assigned 
to the guidance program could just as well be 
labeled as belonging to instruction. To cite 
but one cnmeke, on page 99 the author 
says, “School officials have a definite respon- 
sibility for guidance in the field of health."’ 
From what follows some would claim that he 
could just as well have said, ‘‘School officials 
have a definite responsibility for instruction 
in the field of health.'’ Providing a new la- 
bel called guidance for doing a better job in 
the field of instruction does not solve any 
aaa, but instead usually adds to con- 
usion. This reviewer recognizes the fact 
that many leaders in education support Chis- 
holm's view that much of the detailed atten- 
tion which the good teacher gives toward 
meeting individual needs should be called 

idance. The danger inherent in advocat- 
ing a concept of guidance which makes much 
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of instruction synonymous with guidance is 
that those aspects of a total educational pro- 
gram which may be labeled as truly unique to 
guidance may not be incorporated in the 
school’s program because the school assumes 
it already has a guidance program. Chis- 
holm falls into this very error as shown by the 
following quotation from page 319: 


Perhaps it should be said at the beginning that 
there is no part of the guidance work which cannot 
be carried on by classroom teachers. If there 
were, those schools which do not have the services 
for guidance specialists could, after all, give their 
students only an inadequate type of educational ex- 
perience. This point could be refuted immediately 
by the fact that there are several schools, large and 
small, throughout the country in which the class- 
room teachers are now furnishing their students a 
high type of guidance. 


This is not to deny that classroom teachers 
can and should play an important role in the 
guidance program, but it is simply unrealistic 
to claim that they can or will do the total job. 

Most workers in guidance would quarrel 
with Chisholm's stated concept of counseling 
as an advisory service. This equating of 
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counseling with advice giving is particularly 
unfortunate in view of the long struggle 
which guidance workers have had in estab- 
lishing the concept of counseling as distinctly 
not alles giving and the tremendous diffi- 
culties in evolving techniques in the counsel- 
ing process whereby the pupil may truly be 
helped to make his own decision. In all fair- 
ness to Chisholm, it should be stated that he 
does emphasize the importance of the individ- 
ual’s making his own decisions. Through- 
out his entire discussion of counseling, how- 
ever, there was this curious conflict of con- 
ceiving of counseling as advice giving and at 
the same time urging the development of in- 
dependent decision-making by the pupil. 
Most workers in guidance are careful to 
avoid the use of the term *‘group counseling.”’ 
Classes in occupational information, orien- 
tation, and the like are usually labeled as 
group guidance. Counseling is usually con- 
ceived of as a process taking place between 
two individuals. It is true that Jenkins and 
others doing pioneer work in the field of 
group dynamics have recently used the term 
Pau counseling’’ but their particular use 
of the term seems to be synonymous with a 
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kind of group psychotherapy which is not the 
accepted concept of what counseling is and 
ought to be in the usual high school —- 
In Chapter Ten entitled ‘Counseling: Indi- 
vidual and Group,”’ Chisholm devotes con- 
siderable space discussing how to establish 
rapport with individual pupils and to the de- 
tails of interviewing. Here, again, a curious 
inconsistency is evident. It is obviously in- 
tended to imply that group counseling should 
exist but the discussion almost wholly con- 
cerns itself with the details of counseling with 
individuals. 

Space does not permit a further detailed dis- 
cussion of the many differences in concepts be- 
tween those the reviewer found in this book 
and his own views. It should be stressed, 
however, that this particular reviewer does 
not claim to possess the only authoritative 
concepts and Chisholm is entitled to advo- 
cate what he does. As stated before; this 
book should prove useful, if used with other 
texts, as a na cou tool for a beginning class 
in guidance for the training of secondary- 
school teachers. 

There are some minor factual errors which 
it is hoped a new edition will correct. In the 
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sources for occupational information listed 
on page 105, it should be noted that there is a 
1949 edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, that Occupational Index is no longer 
ublished in New York but in Peapack, New 
Jersey, that Occupations is now located in 
ashington, D. C., and that Vocational 
Trends is no longer published by Science Re- 
search Associates. Other corrections should 
show that the Cooperative Test Service is 
now located in Princeton, New Jersey, as a 
division of the Educational Test Service and 
that the Occupational Follow-up and Adjust- 
ment Service Plan is now to be obtained from 
the Executive Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
conclusion it should be stated that al- 
though in the opinion of this reviewer there 
is confusion as to basic concepts, Chisholm 
has performed a distinctly useful service in 
stressing, as he does time and again, the im- 
portance of integrating the guidance program 
into the total school program and of the ne- 
cessity for all school personnel participating 
in the guidance program.—Epwarp Lanpy, 
Director, Division of Counseling Services, City of 
Newton, Massachusetts. 
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Careers FoR YOUNG AMERICANS IN THE 
Army AND Arter, by Reuben Horchow. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1950. 
226 pp. $3.25. 


te BOOK Is interesting and informative 
and should be very helpful to young 
people desiring to learn about career oppor- 
tunities, and to teachers, counselors, advisers, 
and employers—to all of whom it is ad- 
dressed. It deals with jobs and careers in 
the Army and “‘tells, among other things, 
what they are, how well they pay, and their 
future possibilities. It also fm be ways 
in which most Army jobs and careers can 
lead to worth-while civilian vocations.” 

Careers for Young Americans metits a signifi- 
cant place in vocational literature and is the 
most adequate statement of its kind that this 
reviewer has seen. The foreword by General 
Omar Bradley and favorable comments by 
other leaders in a position to evaluate bear 
authoritative witness as to its value and use- 
fulness. 

At the outset, it seems necessary to suggest 
that this book is intended to inform young 
Americans about career opportunities in a 
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““peacetime’’ Army and the possibilities of 
later applying experience and training therein 
acquired, to civilian occupations. Natu- 
rally, the author indicates that circumstances 
as outlined, could be greatly altered in the 
event of any ‘‘emergency”’ situation. It hap- 
pens that at the time of writing this review 
such an emergency has developed, a fact 
which must be kept in mind by the reader. 
Actually, because of this, the book may prove 
to be even more, rather than less, timely. 

The author of Careers for Young Americans, 
a participated in the wun of the im- 
proved Army personnel system and been en- 
gaged for years in guidance work related to 
the Army, is able to speak from firsthand 
knowledge of his subject. In the opening 
chapter, ‘Planning for the Future,"’ he pre- 
sents typical, practical thoughts about the 
need of making careful choices and acquiring 
occupational information, and urges the reader 
to seck the help of guidance specialists. He 
then says: ‘“Within the Army itself the entire 
personnel system is delenal to give initial 
and continuing guidance to soldiers so that 
they may develop along lines for which they 
are best suited and which the Army finds most 
useful."" And again, ‘As a result of the im- 


proved personnel system (the Career Guid- 
ance Program) promotion is given on a basis 
of merit and ability to an extent almost un- 


equalled in industry. 

Chapter II presents valuable information on 
“Coming Into the Army.’’ While many 
people have some ideas about the processes of 
volunteer enlistment, selective service, induc- 
tion, training, and perhaps even classifica- 
tion and testing, there are few who could not 
profit greatly from a careful reading of this 
material. 

“Army Pay" is discussed in Chapter III, 
along with various features related thereto, 
such as: allowances, automatic increases, re- 
tirement, insurance, etc. The comparisons 
drawn are interesting and revealing. 

“The Army is a vast school in which men 
are constantly being trained and taught. 
They are learning to * their jobs better, and 
they are learning the jobs above them, so that 
they can move up their career ladders nor- 
mally, and oe Fama a higher job in emer- 
gencies."’ So begins an excellent chapter on 
—— eee within, and available 
through, the Army—aiming at promotion 
and self-development. The story is clearly 
told and should be helpful to many. 

**Promotions"’ are discussed, ‘‘automatic’’ 
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and competitive. They come, says the au- 
thor, in the Army as in private industry, “‘for 
the most part to those who earn them.” 
There is a good account of prospects, proce- 
dures, and possibilities, followed by detailed 
reference to the characteristics of Army ap- 
pointments to the higher grades and com- 
missions. 

There are chapters dealing with the 
Women’s Army Corps, the National Guard, and 
the Reserve, which are timely and informa- 
tive. 

More than half the book is devoted to 
“Army Jobs and Civilian Opportunities."’ 
‘The Army has divided its jobs into about 50 
groups, placing in each group occupations 
which are closely related in the abilities and 
knowledge they require."’ These groups are 
called ‘career fields,’’ each related to one or 
more of the Army corps and branches, of 
which 18 are listed and Described. 

Many make their careers in the Army, 
within this vocational framework. Many, 
however, stay in only a few years, and these 
will benefit from knowing how their training 
can match work —— in civilian life. 

Retraining and additional training may be 
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needed to pursue fields of work related to 
Army service and experience. In this vol- 
ume, several hundred Army jobs are listed ac- 
cording to 48 ‘‘career fields’’ to which they 
are most closely related, and along with brief 
descriptions of duties, etc., appear many 
“related civilian jobs"’ suggestions. This isa 
useful feature and one that counselors may 
well find helpful and effective, as occasions 
arise. 

Having worked over the vocational prob- 
lems of many hundreds of veterans in the last 
few years, the reviewer can see how this ma- 
terial may be used to excellent advantage by 
counselors, advisers, employers, and others.— 
N. A. Lursurrow, Central YMCA, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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Hanpsook or AppiieD PsycHoLoGcy, by 
Douglas H. Fryer and Edwin R. Henry. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc.; 
Toronto, 1950. Two volumes, 842 pp. 
$12.50. 


| hee woRK Is a report of many contribu- 
tions in the field of applied psychology. 
It is the first in the Handbook Series projected 
originally by the American Association for 


It was delayed in pub- 
lication by the war, but this has permitted the 
inclusion of material developed during that 
period. More than 100 psychologists have 
contributed to this Handbook. 

The book is organized into five units: 
“Individual and Group Living,’ ‘Personal 
and Industrial and Business Psychology,” 
“Educational Psychology,"’ “Clinical Psy- 
chology,’’ and ‘Professional Relations."’ 
Each of these units is composed of several 


Applied Psychology. 
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chapters, and each chapter contains a number 
of sections on related topics. There are 115 
sections, each representing a segment of the 
field of applied psychology. In addition, 
there is a summary of the history of profes- 
sional psychology and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy (probably 2,500 items) covering the 
major contributions to this field. 

The individual sections are of different 
types. Some present critical summaries of 
past research on a specific topic, as in Rem- 
mers’ review of “‘Social Attitudes,’’ or in 
Forbes’ section on “‘Street and Highway 
Traflic."" Some sections present discussions 
of topics on which relatively firm conclusions 
have been established without emphasis upon 
specific historical references, as in Wherry’s 
section on “‘Criteria and Validity,’’ or in 
Toops’ presentation of ‘Vocational Test Con- 
struction." Some summarize experience in 
the clinic or hospital as in Kendig's instruc- 
tive discussion of ““The Mentally IIl,’’ or in 
Skodak’s discriminating analysis of “‘Child 
Dependency.”’ 

The coverage of the field is broad. Many 
will be surprised to learn the number of areas 
in which applications of psychology have 
proved fruitful. Representative topics in- 
clude reading efficiency, the work of the 
school psychologist, personality tests, effi- 
ciency in work, bio-mechanics, military prob- 
lems, fatigue, crime, job analysis, drugs, the 
theater, and the relation of professional psy- 
chology to law, engineering, and psychiatry. 

The contributions are almost sb bone of 
high quality. The nostrums of pseudo-psy- 
chology are, as would be expected, conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The practical minded 
will not find quick solution to all personal 
and social problems, but will find data of 
great value in understanding scientific meth- 
ods and results in the field. 

Some of the material is covered in several of 
the sections, but cross references are used spar- 
ingly. The index is helpful in locating some 
seit discussions, and the table of contents 
is detailed. Yet it is not always easy to find 
related materials. 

These volumes will be included among the 
resources of many whose primary duties are in 
vocational guidance. Some of the sections 
deal with vocational guidance directly. 
Competent discussions df topics of primary 
concern to the vocational counselor are in- 
cluded—aptitude and intelligence, job analy- 
sis and classification, motivation and interest, 
administration of personnel services. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the field of pro- 
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fessional psychology as a vocational oppor- 
tunity. There are many other sections which 
present topics which offer important back- 
ground to the alert vocational counselor. 
The resources available in the clinic and re- 
cent developments in industrial psychology 
illustrate such sections. 

These two volumes serve admirably as a 
Handbook of Applied Psychology. The work 
emphasizes methods in the field, the experi- 
mental approach, the specialization essential 
to the application of psychological points of 
view to a wide variety of social problems. 
Applied psychology has been built en solu- 
tions to numerous detailed problems. One 
solution has ever pointed toward new prob- 
lems and toward more intimate relationships 
with other fields—enginecering, military sci- 
ence, psychiatry, or education, for example. 
These efforts are relatively new and only re- 
cently respectable among psychologists. 

The systematization of the field is far from 
complete. A report of developments through 
individual contributions by workers in the 
field has advantages over the textbook treat- 
ment. The Handbook is both a report of past 
developments and a promise of future progress 
from a young and virile discipline. —WENDELL 
S. Dystncer, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 
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CoNVERTING A VETERANS GUIDANCE CEN- 
TER, by George D. Barabal. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University, 1950. 99 
pp. $1.50. 


L i Is THE last year, ending July, 1951, for 
operating a VA Guidance Center with 
any veteran case load justifying a full-time 
staff in the vast majority of centers. This 
manual is an excellent guide for making rec- 
ommendations for converting the VA center 
into a university or community counseling 
center. 

Stanford University is considering conver- 
sion on the basis of this study of nearly 10,000 
veteran student records, of over 2,800 veteran 
counselees, and of an experimental study of 
100 veterans on the effectiveness of VA coun- 
seling vs. the proposed methods for the new 
center. Chapter III, reviewing the first three 
years of VA operation, Chapter V, proposed 
modifications, Chapter VI, evaluating effec- 
tiveness of proposed plan, and Chapter VII, 
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with conclusions, give the most valuable 
parts of the study. 

The study's suggestions for changing the 
counseling procedure are especially valuable. 
They jackals group orientation of clients, 
making the first interviews more permissive 
and client-centered, more client participation, 
—— and integrating the counseling 
with materials from university records, and 
provisions for helping students with a greater 
variety of cheuniindl sad personal problems. 

Chapter II on philosophy might well be a 
paragraph in Chapter I, the problem. Chap- 
ter IV on desirability of extending the pro- 
gram is interesting but duplicated in other 
parts of the study. 

Materials on how to finance such a proposed 
center were omitted but are very important 
to win over the administration. Winning 
community support for non-college clients or 
publicity should also be given prime con- 
sideration. 

Every center considering this problem 
should read this excellent monograph.— 
E. W. Davis, Director, George Washington Uni- 
versity Counseling Center, Washington, D. C. 
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CounsetinG Apo.escents, by Shirley A. 
Hamrin and Blanche B. Paulson. Chicago, 
Illinois: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1950. 371 pp. $3.50. 


ie BOOK MAKES enjoyable reading for 


content and for style. It is a good intro- 
ductory text in guidance. It could be used to 
advantage in in-service training programs as 
well as in counselor training courses in uni- 
versitics. 

Content one always wants, of course, and 
more later about that, but how nice it is to 
find, as one does in this book, a simplicity 
of style, clarity of expression, the felicitous 
phrase, the simple example! 

As for content: the book discusses the psy- 
chology of behavior in — and then with 
special reference to adolescents; treats briefly 
of philosophies of counseling and the counsel- 
ing interview as a learning process; discusses 
and illustrates by examples counseling in edu- 
cational, vocational, and emotional areas, 
and concludes with a portrait of a competent 
counselor. 

There is an account of the dilemma of youth 
in attaining work experience in the section 
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called “‘youths move toward maturity."’ Ic 
is pointed out that there are routes other than 
classwork to success and maturity. 

The sections on the psychology of adoles- 
cence end with a discussion of the supreme im- 
portance of the development of a philosophy 
of life which ‘‘weaves the loose strands of his 
experience together, making a whole pat- 
terned cloth."’ Without faith in something 
stronger and more important than himself 
“the individual is somehow incomplete."’ 
The writers note that in the case of a person 
who has no faith counseling help ‘‘must be 
deft indeed.” 

The section on “‘clinical counseling’’ par- 
ticularly emphasizes the strengths of that 
technique. For the term ‘‘non-directive"’ 
counseling the authors would substitute the 
term “‘attitude-centered."’ They see real lim- 
itations to its use in high school and col- 
leges, while liking its emphasis on letting stu- 
dents do the talking and its reaffirmation of 
the importance of counselee attitudes. Their 
“eclectic’’ counseling is of the “‘clinical’’ 
type. The authors say that they “wish to 
give primary emphasis to those counseling 
methods which can be classed as explanatory, 
informative, and educative in aes 
This reviewer believes that the authors over- 
simplify  ‘‘attitude-centered’’ counseling 
(¢.g., pp- 196, 205, etc.). 

When treating of the vocational aspects of 
various subjects the authors advocate dealing 
with “‘the features and values of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system.’’ And not with 
its inadequacies? 

Several references in the text are made to 
materials which teachers ‘“‘need,’’ without 
specific help in terms of where to get such ma- 
terials. Frustrating! 

One may note that the counselors described 
in the text had available a varied battery of 
tests not ordinarily available to school coun- 
selors. 

The authors’ penchant for practicality is 
patent in various parts of the book, for in- 
stance in their summarization of 10 possible 
steps in the counseling interview (pp. 102- 
109). And again (p. 241), “‘Among the sug- 

ested points upon which Mr. Erlandson and 
uth agreed and with which her parents were 
leased were the following"’ . . . the authors 
ist seven possible things to do. 

Counseling Adolescents is a sensible book on 
guidance —— written in an easy, flowing 
style, full of jou | +. which people 
can understand.—W. D. Wirxins, Associate 
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Professor of Education, New York University. 
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Gutipance or American Youts, by John 
W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 269 pp. $4.50 


H- DO WE KNow whether guidance is 
worth while? Rothney and Roens have 
attempted to answer this oft-posed question 
for the secondary school by a report on a 
longitudinal study of guidance outcomes 
among 129 counseled pupils as against out- 
comes among 129 paired, uncounseled pupils 
over a span of five junior and senior high 
school grades, starting at the eighth grade in 
1936 and covering an 18-month period follow- 
ing completion of high school study. 

Their conclusions were that the guided 
gtoup was significantly better off than the 
matched, unguided group in the following re- 
spects: 

Academic outcomes (assessed at completion 


of high school): 


Declining rate of subject failure during school life; 
fewer curricular changes; higher scholastic rat- 
ings; higher rate of admission to colleges. 


Student reported outcomes (assessed at comple- 
tion of school and 8 to 18 months later): 


More employment among non-<college guided 
groups; conviction that high school education had 
been of value in choosing a vocation and finding a 
job; belief they had chosen the right school or the 
right job; definiteness concerning vocational plans 
and means of attaining; greater number who had 
chosen life work and could give specific reasons for 
the choices; greater feeling of security and of con- 
fidence that they would eventually get the work 
they wanted; better adjustment on the job or in 
school; awareness of educational problems; bet- 
ter information on how to meet problems and 
where to seek advice; higher incidence of post- 
graduate schooling and more knowledge of needed 
training; more membership in clubs and organi- 
zations. 


Although this was a “‘controlled’’ experi- 
ment, the matched groups do not afford a 
clear-cut basis for comparison because: (a) 
a in junior high schools initially se- 
ected the iment oup on the basis of 


those who “needed help’’ and those who 
were “‘superior’’ (about 50-50); only later 
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was the control group formed by matching 
other uncounseled pupils against the experi- 
mental group, thus introducing a hidden vari- 
able in the experimental group by virtue of the 
principals’ original selective process; (b) in- 
direct guidance of the uncounseled control 
group by teachers who were being encour- 
aged to spread the guidance program through- 
out the school system as a corollary aim of the 
guidance study. : 

In spite of defects in design, this forthright 
report adds to the stock of evidence on guid- 
ance outcomes and yields by-products of some 
value, not all of which may have been in- 
tended. 

The original statement of the study's pur- 
pose was: 


The provision of assistance to selected students in 
order that they might recognize their limitations 
and potentialities, develop their abilities to the 
fullest possible extent, and utilize this knowledge 
and development in planning their school and post- 
school careers . . . the instruction of parents, teach- 
ers, principals, and other school personnel so 
that they might use their abilities and opportuni- 
ties to assist students toward the goals named 
above . . . the development of techniques by which 
the above two aims might better be accomplished 
in American secondary education (p. 108). 


Throughout the report, however, state- 
ments appear which might suggest somewhat 
broader objectives than the above: ‘*The de- 
sired outcome that guided the work with each 
pupil while he was in school was the happi- 
est and most fully integrated personality pos- 


sible’’ (p. 126); “‘counseling was concerned 
with all matters pertinent to the individual— 
educational, vocational, social and personal"’ 
(p. 133); . they (the authors) chose in 
1936 as the second objective of this study ‘the 
instruction of teachers, principals, and other 
school personnel so that they might use their 
abilities and opportunities to assist students 
to reach the maximum possible develop- 
ment.’ *’ (p. 151) 

It would seem from such indications that 
the authors’ personal philosophies of guid- 
ance and education reflected a rather broad 
outlook. Nevertheless, it is clear that their 
counseling did focus largely upon academic 
progress and upon educational and vocational 
choices. There is little doubt that the au- 
thors regarded their counseling responsi- 
bilities as advisory and recommendatory, even 
going beyond the ordinary line of duty to hel 
out students and parents along pen hes 
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lines when they thought such intervention 
would do any good. 

It is to the credit of the authors that they 
do not shirk the issues thus raised. One of 
the most revealing parts of the report is the 
opening section on selected case studies. To 
read these is to gain an impression of serious, 
comscientious attempts to “‘go the seventh 
mile’’ to aid youngsters in achieving goals in 
line with socially conceived values. Neces- 
sarily, such an approach resulted in an advis- 
ory and recommendatory, if not a determina- 
tive, form of guidance. But the goals visual- 
ized by the counselors were not always those 
of the youngsters themselves. In some cases, 
the latter persisted in maintaining their own 
value systems, with not unfavorable results! 
Consequently, a somewhat different impres- 
sion is obtained from a reading of the case re- 
ports than is secured in reviewing the later 
outcomes, more formally assessed. 

Nowhere is the central issue—that of the 
proper purpose of guidance—more sharply 
outlined than in the foreword of the book, 
written by James Bryant Conant, President of 
Harvard University. “It has been well 
said,’ declares Dr. Conant in his first sen- 
tence, “‘that guidance is the keystone of the 
arch of American education."’ Later on he 
says: ‘Somehow or other we must select 
(italics ours) relatively few to be trained as 
doctors, lawyers, scientists, and scholars 
while we provide a satisfying (italics his) edu 
cation for the future workers in many posts in 
a great industrial and agricultural system.’ 
Sull further along he tells how in Europe 
nine citizens out of ten early recognize just 
about where they are going and are educated 
accordingly. ‘If we were willing,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘to turn around completely, repudiate 
our past, we could remake our schools along 
European lines. Then there would be little 
need for a guidance program. . .,"’ he con- 
cludes. 

Thus Dr. Conant’s own idea of guidance 
seems to equate the process largely with selec- 
tion on the basis of intellectual ability ar a 
major point of differentiation rather than 
upon continuous all-round adjustment and de- 
velopment of individuals the better to make 
their own choices at all points. 

No one can read the very full and forthright 
reports of the authors without gaining the 
strong conviction that they are on the side of 
those who favor continuous guidance of an 
individualized, adjustive, and developmental! 
character, including the needs for par vo at 
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major choice points of educational and voca- 
tional differentiation. They would then be 
concerned, as they themselves declare, ‘with 
all matters pertinent to the individual: edu- 
cational, vocational, social, personal."’ 

The authors are to be commended on the 
straightforwardness of their report, on the 
persistence with which they followed 
through this study, and their sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility in bringing out this 
report, knowing as they did its experimental 
defects. Here is one demonstration that did 
not peter out but which resulted in a continu- 
ing, effective guidance program under able 
leadership. This is a report which will be 
valuable material in ptr sana classes on the 
graduate level, especially when used in con- 
cert with the authors’ book Counseling the 
Individual Student —R. H. Matuewson, Di- 
rector of Graduate Training Program in Guidance, 
Board of Higher Education, New York City. 





Epucatinc Our DauGurers: A Challenge 
to the Colleges, by Lynn White. 


New York: 


and Brothers, 1949. 166 pp. 


Harper 
$2.50. 


YNN Watre's Educating Our Daughters is a 
book which should be read thoughtfully 
by anyone interested in a major problem of 
our times, the inadequacy of modern colle- 
giate education to the needs of both men and 
women students. Mr. White goes directly to 
the heart of the problem, pointing out how 
the liberal education afforded youth in col- 
leges and universities is out of step with “‘the 
present fact of a world society,"’ how it is the 
persistence of an aristocratic tradition, a 
course of study planned for celibates. It is 
the persistence of this tradition of prestige 
which has prevented the democratizing of 
education in America and stood in the way of 
the acceptance of vocational education and 
the appreciation of the value of skill. 

The concern for perpetuating the medieval 
curriculum is much harder on women than 
upon men, thinks Mr. White. He comments 
on the discontent of women in the modern 
world, as compared with the relative content 
of men; he discusses the error of the women’s 
rights movement in “‘its uncritical acceptance 
of the masculine scale of values as the human 
scale’; he points up the importance of ac- 
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cepting and making capital of inherent sex 
differences and he concludes that not much is 
likely to be done toward developing *‘a type 
of higher education truly appropriate to wo- 
men’ on coeducational campuses, which he 
sees as men's colleges with women in attend- 
ance. 

At this point the author launches into a dis- 
cussion of objectives which should be reached 
in educating women and indicates real insight 
into the problems facing women in planning 
their education. He sees sociology, anthro- 
pology, and psychology as illustrative of the 
type of subject matter interesting to women, 
and any home economist would be delighted 
with his point of view concerning the impor- 
tance of the applied arts, foods and nutrition, 
household economics, housing, child develop- 
ment, and family life. 

Mr. White buttresses his suggestions for a 
curriculum for women, and especially for 
family life education, with a rather harrowing 
consideration of the possible obsolescence of 
the American home unless the attitudes of 
college women toward family life and the 
mission of the family in modern civilization 
can be changed. This change of attitude he 
sees as the task of the colleges which should 
build curricula which include the proper in- 
terpretation of the relation of the family and 
its success to community, national, and inter- 
national affairs. 

In a chapter on “The Dowager’s Di- 
lemma,’’ he indicates that he is thoroughly 
familiar with the frustrations of the middle- 
aged woman whose children are reared and 
whose husband is still tied to his business or 
profession, and of the widow who suddenly 
taces a strange world of law and finance with 
which her husband has dealt for her before 
his death. These problems, too, Mr. White 
feels can be met in the colleges as well as by a 
change of attitudes in society. He suggests 
adult education programs and summer ses- 
sions, but he maintains that we can never 
have successful collegiate education for wo- 
men until out of a ‘‘spiritual revolution, a 
feminism which will affirm rather than repu- 
diate femininity is born."’ 

The last two chapters of the book are 
scarcely a part of the main argument. They 
wander away into a consideration of the grave 
consequences of the lack of religion as a part 
of education and a statement of things to be 
considered in choosing a college. The book 
could have done without either chapter! 

On the whole, Mr. White is clear and inci- 
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sive in his analysis of the ‘‘woman problem” 
in higher education. He is somewhat over- 
concerned with the frustration of women in 
our present economy and a little naive in his 
assumption that the women’s rights move- 
ment accounts for the “‘acceptance of the mas- 
culine scale of values as the human scale.”’ 
Rather it was the prestige value of the mas- 
culine scale of values which made it accept- 
able to both men and women long before the 
Seneca Falls Convention. Probably it was 
this prestige which accounted for the wo- 
men's rights movement! The very fact that 
men do not recognize that the neurosis of 
their own sex in the modern world brought 
about the outmoded ideology that a man can 
and should be the sole breadwinner of the 
family is due to the prestige value of the idea. 
It is easy to bear what makes one important! 
The problem which troubles Mr. White is 
more ancient than the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury; it goes back to an oriental philosophy 
introduced into a Christian religion and per- 
petuated in the western world so successfully 
that an ideology about the status and activi- 
ties of women has superseded historical fact. 
It is not so much a “‘spiritual revolution”’ as 
an honest presentation of history in the class- 
room that ts needed to restore to both men and 
women respect for woman as force in history— 
not 4 force—as he incorrectly gives the title 
of Mary Beard’s book, Woman as Force in 
History. 

Mr. White is a good thinker; however, a 
distortion as slight but as basic as the one 
above persists throughout the whole discus- 
sion. This is his failure to indicate more 
clearly that men as well as women suffer as 
much in kind, if not in degree, from the lack 
of education in the areas of subject matter he 
suggests for women. We would agree that 
the kind of education he proposes would ap- 
peal predominantly to women, but we also 
maintain that it would be suitable for, and 
that it is needed by, many men. We would 
concede that women would profit more than 
men by the developing of courses in the areas 
he suggests, and no, doubt the problem of in- 
troducing such courses into coliae curricula 
can be solved most successfully by approach- 
ing the problem from the angle of women's 
interests and women's problems in our so- 
ciety. 

The important contribution Mr. White 
makes in this slim little volume is his analy- 
sis of the problems that face a large propor- 
tion of women today in securing an education 


which will be effective for them The reader 
of the book must be on the alert for errors in 
logic, generalizations based on insufficient 
evidence and clichés, for even such a careful 
scholar as Mr. White has not been able to 
avoid them in a field of argument so hag 
ridden with them. However, the careful 
reader will be stimulated to much fruitful 
thought and exploration by this discussion of 
a number one problem in modern education 
M. Eunice Hitton, Director of the Graduate 
Course in Student Personnel Work for Women, 
Syracuse University. 
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ADOLESCENT Devetopment, by Elizabeth 
B. Hurlock. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1949. 566 pp. $4.50 


may well be used as a source 

book of information for teachers, in 
schools and in colleges. The author has 
combed the literature for reports of research 
in the field of adolescent studies, and has 
brought together their findings. Her selec- 
tion and presentation of these researches will 
prove a boon to those who have not the time 
or drive to read the original works 

This, however, is not the only merit of the 
book. The author manifests throughout the 
understanding of adolescent development 
which only compelling interest and keen ob- 
servation can furnish. 

Throughout the book, the manifestations 
of adolescent behavior often considered ab- 
normal (and sometimes intolerably disturb- 
ing) by many adults—teachers, parents, and 
neighbors—are recognized as normal phenom- 
ena present in almost every adolescent boy 
and girl. The author points out that any 
well-adjusted child may have difficulty dur- 
ing this period, though some escape what has 
been called adolescent turmoil. 

The chapters on bodily changes during pu- 
berty and adolescence are illustrated with 
clear drawings and are documented as to re- 
search authority. The accompanying emo- 
tional changes and upheavals are set forth, 
also with painstaking documentation. 

The chapter on social behavior makes clear 
a concept which, though recognized and in- 
vestigated in several important researches, ts 
still too rarely understood either by teachers 
or parents; namely, the importance of the 
peer culture to the developing youth. His 
acceptance by his peers is of major impor- 
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tance to him. He will face almost any sort 
of parental or teacher punishment rather 
than risk losing peer esteem. 

Sex interests and behavior, religious be- 
liefs and attitudes, and moral concepts are 
given informative treatment, and the chapter 
on personality should not be missed by teach- 
ers eager to attain a better understanding of 
their students. Indeed, this reviewer be- 
lieves that adolescents of superior intelligence 
and studious inclination could read parts of 
this work with interest and profit.—Exiza- 
BetH L. Woops, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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“The Manpower Problem in the Present 
Emergency."’ Selected References No. 35 (Sep- 
tember, 1950). Pp. 4. $.15. Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


A listing of pertinent literature under the heading of 
‘Manpower Supply and Control’’; “‘Selective Service 
and Civilian Manpower,"’ and ‘Personnel Administration 
in Time of Manpower Shortage."’ 


Nursing and College—You can Have Both. 
Pp. 13.) Careers for Men in Nursing (folder). 
Committee on Careers in Nursing, 1790 
Broadway, New York City 19. Single copies 
free; quantity prices on request. 

The college booklet describes opportunities open to the 
young person whose preparation includes both college 
and nursing studies. It also outlines generally the several 
types of collegiate nursing programs. The leaflet has 
been prepared to answer requests from men for informa- 
tion about career opportunities in nursing. 


Help Get Children into School and Out of Farm 
Jobs during School Hours. Bulletin No. 128. 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 
Pp. 10. Free. 


This leaflet explains in understandable words the amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act prohibiting em- 
ployment during school hours of children under 16 years 
of age on those farms whose products enter interstate 
and foreign commerce. Illustrated. 


‘Problems in Counselor Testing’’ edited by 
Emery Gilvert Kennedy, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College Bulletin, 46 (May, 1950). Pp. 
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79. Free. Guidance Bureau, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Contains papers by E. G. Williamson, Clifford Froeh- 
lich, Marlin C. Schrader, and Clyde Ray Baird which were 
delivered at the Kansas State Teachers College Guidance 
Conferenge in June, 1949. Topics include: ‘The Present 
Status of Guidance Services’; ‘““Who Is the Teacher 
Counselor, and What Is His Job?"’; “‘Some Facts about 
Scheduled Time for Guidance Services in Kansas Schools"’; 
‘Supervised a es ene 3 
‘Areas to Be Considered in the Training Program for 
Counselors’’; ‘Trends in Counselor Certification,’ and 
‘Summary of the Conference Follow-Up.’ 


Where to Find Vocational Training in Neu 
York City. Vocational Advisory Service, 95 
Madison Avenue, 1950. Pp. 123. $2.50. 


This directory lists $21 schools and colleges in Greater 
New York, and includes courses ranging from “‘Accessory 
Design’ to “*X-Ray Techniques,"’ alphabetically arranged 
by vocations and cross-indexed. Information is given on 
where each vocation may be studied, length of course, 
whether day or evening, entrance requirements, and tui- 
tion 


‘Solving Social Problems,’ by Virginia F. 
Smith. American Guidance Program Mono- 
graphs, No.15. Boston: Research Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 24. $1.00. 

This is one of a series of 50 monographs on different 
aspects of a guidance program. It consists of illustrative 
cases of home and family problems with an account of 
guidance procedures followed in each case and a brief 
follow-up summary. 


“Bibliography of Guidance Materials,"’ 
by Raymon L. Charles. Guidance Service 
Bulletin XXXII (Mineographed). Kansas 
State Board for Vocational Education, To- 
peka (May, 1950). Pp. 127. Free. 


This bulletin includes free and inexpensive occupational 
information articles printed from January 1, 1946 to 
December 31, 1949. 


The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work in a 
Medical Setting. Social Work Series Bulletin 
No. 235-1, U. S. Department of Labor, Wo- 
men’s Bureau, 1950. Pp. 59. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D C. 
$.25. 


This ~~} reports on pre-war and wartime em- 


ar one as well as on expected future opportunities 
Subsequent reports to be relased during the coming year 
will deal with other social case workers as well as with 
the social Frou worker, the community organization 
worker, and the social worker who is engaged in research, 
teaching, or administration. 
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The Outlook for Women in Dietetics. Home 
Economics Occupations Series Bulletin No. 
234-1. U.S. Department of Labor Women's 
Bureau, 1950. Pp. 80. For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The fast-growing occupations of dietitian and public 
health nutritionist are considered in this monograph, 
the first of a series of studies on occupations in the broad 
home economics field. 


Evaluative Criteria (1950). Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, 744 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Pp. 305. $3.50 cloth-bound; $2.50 paper 
bound. A 16-page section of this revised 
classic is concerned with criteria for the eval- 
uation of guidance services. This is available 
in a banded set of five copies for $.70; single 
copies are $.25. 


Educators’ Guide to Free Slide Films. Pp. 128. 
$3.00. Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. Pp. 343. $4.50. Edu- 
cators’ Guide to Free Films. Pp. 391. $5.00. 
All 1950 editions. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

New listings of free materials available to the educator. 


Bibliography on the Psychology of the Handi- 
capped (Mimeographed). The National Se 
ciety for Crippled Children, 11 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Pp. 57. 
Free. 

This bibliography contains 344 fully annotated titles 
of articles and bound material. 


Jobs and Futures: Four Shortage Fields 
(elementary teaching, nursing, social work, 
library jobs); Hotel Jobs; How to Choose a 
Career. $10 cach. Jobs at the United Nations 
(Mimeographed—price not listed). Made- 
moiselle, 122 East 42 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

The first four are four-page reprints from Mademoiselle. 


The mimeographed three-page article brings information 
presented on UN jobs in 1948 up to date. 


12 Pointers That Lead to Promotion. Richard 
H. Moulton. Scarsdale, New York: The 
Updegraff Press, Ltd. Pp. 16. $.25. 

A well-presented and readable booklet for the man on 
his way up. 
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Visual Aids for Guidance Programs, Walter 
J. Greenleaf (Mimeographed). Pp. 9. Free 
Misc. 3323 (May, 1950), Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

A listing of aids selected for secondary schools 


Federal Scholarship and Fellowship Programs 
and Other Government Aids to Students. 
Revised June, 1950 Pp. 90. Free while 
supply lasts, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Washington 25, D. C 


A report on present and suggested Federal scholarship 
and ihowshig: programs, with specific investigation of 
those of certain government agencies. Includes a report 
on programs of certain foreign countries 


Education for a Long and Useful Life. 
Homer Kempfer. Bulletin 1950 No. 6, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 
Pp. 32. $.20. Available from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


This book discusses the responsibility of education to 
an aging population, investigates problems presented by 
the increased life span, refers to active agencies and pro- 
grams, and suggests approaches to some of the problems 
created. Sections are included on vocational education 
and guidance services. An interesting bibliography is 
included 


Careers with a Future: The Public Health 
Statistician. American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. Pp. 7. Up to five copies, free. 


This pamphlet considers work of the statistician, 
training required, o portunities for employment, com- 
pensation, sources of information, etc. 


Federal Jobs Outside the Continental United 
States (1950). Pp. 29. $.10. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Refer to Catalog No. CS 1.48:29/5. 


Selected and Annotated Bibliography on Avia- 
tion for Guidance Counselors. (Revised, 1950.) 
Pp. 37. $.15. Available from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Refer to 
Catalog No. C 31.102: Av 5/4/950 


The Government documents in this bibliography pro- 
vide basic information for answering specific questions as 
to trends in aviation employment, rules and regulations 
regarding certification, and approved schools for training 
mechanics and flyers. 
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w DIRECTORY OF COUNSELING 
SERVICES approved by the Ethical 
Practices Committee of NVGA. Order 
from Nathan Kohn, Chairman, Box 64 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. $1.00 each 


w STANDARDS FOR USE IN 
EVALUATING AND PREPARING 
OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, 
prepered by the Publications Com- 
mittee, Occupational Research Divi- 
sion of NVGA. Available at the 
Headquarters of the National Voce- 
tional Guidance Association, 1424 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $.10 each 


Available now as reprints, these valu- 
able publications were presented first 


to readers of 
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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


$4.50 a year 
$5.00 Canadian and foreign 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1424 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Procedures for Evaluating Research Personne! 
with a Performance Record of Critical Incidents 
Pp. 42. American Institute for Research, 413 
Moorewood Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

The study described in this report was carried out under 
the Manpower Branch of the Human Resources Division 
of the Office of Naval Research. The long-range program 
of which it details a part is concerned with research in the 
effective utilization of scientific personnel, while the 
subject project was concerned particularly with the study 
of procedures for evaluating the work performance of 
scientific personnel 


Women Go to Work at Any Age 
Lawton. Pp. 47. $.25. Altrusa Interna- 
tional, Inc., 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


This booklet analyzes the employment problems of the 
older woman worker and suggests action 


George 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Psychiatric Pa- 
tients. Thomas A. C. Rennie, Temple Bur!l- 
ing and Luther E. Woodward. The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York 
City. Pp. 133. $.75. 

Considers subjects such as transition from patient to 


worker, the need for rehabilitation services, job finding, 
and placement and research needs 


Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation—November 15, 1948—December 31, 
1949. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards Bulletin No. 118. Pp. 140. 
$.35. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Psychological Diagnosis and Counseling of the 
Adult Blind. Wilma Donahue and Donald 


Dabelstein, editors. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 West 16th 
Street. Pp. 173. $2.00 


This volume consists of selected papers from the pro- 


| ceedings of the University of Michigan Conference for the 


Blind of 1947 


The Yearbook of Human Rights for 1948. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 561. $6.00. 


This volume contains the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted during the 1948 session of the 
General Assembly 


When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS 





OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Currrorn E. Erickson, Professor of Education, Michigan State , Hast Lansing, Mich 
Placesene, Public Sik : 


Vice-President, Many D. Basso, 


Supervisor, Guidance and 
Treasurer, Rosznt E. Caney, 


Executive Secretary, Camvontt. B. Bann, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W 


Public sols, Provideses, Rhode Island 


Director of Guidance, Public ya Yonkers, New York 
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TRUSTEES (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 
MxF, Bazr, National Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


1953) 
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CCmens 15, Ohio mie Osan) 


California (1953) 


Rosert ny Professor pe neg acon og New York University, New York : 3, New York (1 
Donatp E. Krreu, Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of 
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